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TELEVISION 


3 complete instruments in one 
eabinet 


This Imhof-Pye television radiogramophone gives you complete 
home entertainment in one cabinet—a fully automatic radiogram, 
an all-wave radio receiver, a full-size television unit, and a built-in 
IM-rak for safe and easy record storage. 


On the radio and television side there are the well known Pye 18A 
unit, giving excellent reception on three wave bands, and the Pye 
9 in. tube television unit with built-in enlarger giving a picture 
size of 8} in. by 63 in. The 
gramophone auto-change mechanism, 
made by Garrard, will play eight 
10 in. or 12 in. records, and is 
fitted with a special pick-up for 
use with any type of needle. 
Twin 10 in. permanent magnet 
speakers ensure high fidelity re- 
production on the radio, television 
and radiogram. Price £182 6s. 8d. 
(tax paid). 


IMHOFS 





IMHOPF’S (RETAIL) LTD., 112, 116 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.!I 
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refrigerator 








REFRIGERATORS 


for immediate delivery 


At the moment of going to press we are particularly well stocked 
with refrigerators and for a limited time can give immediate delivery 
of well-known makes. Our stock includes General Electric, Kelvin- 
ator—43 cu. ft. and 3 cu. ft. table top model, Prestcold, Pilmore- 
Bedford, etc. Table top models from £63 9s. 7d. (tax paid), 
delivered and installed. 


RECORDS 


Deecea 33 1/3 r.p.m. long-playing 
reeords and players 


These new records make possible the recording of a complete 
symphony on a single record, and music lovers will be entranced 
by the striking clarity of the recording. Special playing units are 
available or any existing radiogram may be modified to play micro- 
groove records, adaption units from £8 18s. Od. (tax paid). First 
releases of microgroove records, playing units and adaption units 
are in stock at Imhof’s. 


Polydor—from France by air 


French Polydor records flown from Paris to Imhof’s give you up to 
the minute recordings of continental artists. We have a large 
selection of classical and light recordings in stock, which we invite 
you to listen to at Imhof House. As the sole distributors in Great 
Britain we welcome enquiries from all dealers. Descriptive folder 
and lists are now available. 


TELEPHONE: MUS. 7878 (20 lines) 
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ow that you've heard long playing, what is your 
verdict? We think it will probably tally with the following opinions 
expressed by leading record critics: “‘ These L.P. Decca discs are jewels” 
(Compton Mackenzie, Editor of “ The Gramophone”’) . . . “ The supreme 
refinement in disc-recording” (W. R. Anderson, Reviewer for “ The 
Gramophone”)... . “ The convenience of long playing records for sym- 
phonic and chamber music, and for opera, can hardly be exaggerated ” 
(Desmond Shawe-Taylor in “The Observer,” May 21st, 1950) ... “ The 
gramophone has begun a new, exciting era!’’ (Russell Palmer, Music 
Editor of “ Sound”)... “I heard full frequency range recording at its 
very best. Those most delicate sounds . . . were all clearly audible as a result 
of the virtually silent surfaces” (Moore Orr, Record Critic of “ Disc”)... 
“T regard Decca’s introduction of 334s as a turning point in the history of 
the gramophone of this country” (Geoffrey Sharp, Editor of “ Music 


Review’)... Well, there doesn’t seem to be much doubt about their 
verdict, does there ? 


Now, how are you going to play your L.Ps?: Don’t try to play them on a 78 r.p.m. 

. reproducer—please! Think it over: do you want a 333 player to work in 
conjunction with your present instrument . . . . or is it time to set yourself up 
with an instrument that makes the best of both worlds—the world of 78s and 
the new world of 33432: - 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD., 1-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 
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with 
three 


> 
\ For Standard and Microgroove Recordings Y) 


Green Spot with .001” radius sapphire for microgroove recordings Prices: With one Head £4 0 O plus £1 14 8 Purchase 
Red Spot with .0025” radius sapphire for modern standard recordings Tax. Extra Heads each £2 10 0 plus £1 18 Purchase 
Yellow Spot with .003” radius sapphire for older standard recordings a Spare a System tits Sapph “ma 14/8 




















The finest Pickup on the 
market at a competitive price 



















































These pickup heads are fitted with an easily replaceable including Tax. 


ith s. t 
armature system complete with a semi-permanen Telephone: Hipperholme 69169 


sapphire. Armature mass 20 milligrams. 
@eeeeesees;eoeeeeseosets @&@ @ @ 


Extremely low mass at needle point (4/5 m.g. only), 


A 
allowing for reduction in downward pressure to 10/12 fon n 0 1S S 2 | J’ 





grams for standard recordings, and 5/7 grams for 





PRODUCT 
Manufactured by A. R. SUGDEN & CO. (ENGINEERS) LTD., WELL GREEN LANE, BRIGHOUSE, YORKS 


microgroove recordings. 
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DISTORTION 1/20th of 1% TRIODE VALVES FREQUENCY RANGE 
overall including Tone Control throughout for stabilityand EXTENDED TO 20 


“TH E CO he Cc E RT : = low distortion. to = 
MASTER’ eee 

inished in Dimenso, 

The Amplitier with ; mi Ro 

last a lifetime. 


all the plus features | : A Full 










Two Years’ 
£ ? 9 Guarantee 
10:0 >. 3, 7, 15 ohms: 
| output. 
For Standard and Feeder Socket 
Long-Playing Records provides L.T. 
and H.T. 


MICROPHONE, 


Radio, Gram Selector MATCHING SWITCH 


for low or high output 
pick-ups. 


‘haved 


SPECIAL 
LOW NOISE 
Volume Control. 


WRITE for 20-page Catalogue 
of Amplifiers, Tuning Units 
and other interesting items 















TO-DAY - 
Ewe r — TREBLE CON- BASS CON- 
Cnre! SuERe, Tas cable TROL cut, linearor TROL deeper ! E mt S 
and contains no valves—all boost positions. and smoother Phene : Wiiure S380 


the valves are on the chassis. than ever before. / SALES LTD. 


OLLIE LE ALT LOTTE SNEED FB) KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, LONDON, Woe 
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ACOUSTICAL announce . . . 


‘6 New developments in amplifier design 
capable of providing a closer approach 


to the original sound ” 


. . . an approach notably in advance of any amplifier ever offered to the public 


Those who have followed our advertisements 
know that we are factual in our announcements 
and that our claims can rarely be termed extrava- 
gant. Our opening announcement is no exception, 
the word notably meaning that the improvement 
is no small one and is at once apparent with even 
a cursory listening test. 

Subtle technical developments are beyond the 
scope of this announcement. Those interested 
can read of them in technical publications or in 


the technical section of the Q.U.A.D. booklet. 
One of the developments is however of the utmost 
importance to record reproduction and is briefly 
explained on this page. 

The improvemenfits are introduced in the form of a 
new amplifier since it is not possible to adapt 
them easily to existing amplifiers. 

Full details of this new amplifier_are now avail- 
able and will be sent on request. A suitable tuner 
unit is in course of preparation. 











A new technique of control... 


In all cases of record reproduction however 
good the recording may be, there is to a 
greater or lesser extent, a serious form of 
distortion which progressively becomes 
more objectionable as the frequency range 
is extended upwards. In severe cases the 
treble control is often used to make the 
programme tolerable. 

The treble control is unsuitable for this 
purpose because it affects the treble musical 
register. Filters are better but because of 
their fixed slope they can only be designed 
for one (usually poor) set of conditions. 

In most demonstrations of high quality, a 
recording is selected so that the slope of the 
“tail off’? required is more or less suited 
by the natural “ tail off’ slope of the loud- 
speaker used. The introduction of very 
wide range loudspeakers and the progress 
towards a closer approach to the original 
sound makes it essential to control the 
harmonic range in a more scientific manner. 


In the Q.U.A.D. amplifier, a control is pro- 
vided varying the rate or slope of the 
harmonic “tail off’’ independent of the 
treble musical register. This, coupled with 
a switch to adjust the frequency of “ tail 
off,’ enables the equipment to reproduce 
the finest possible quality which is capable 
of being obtained from any recording. 

Since the bass and treble controls no longer 
have to contend with variation in pro- 
gramme quality, they can be designed more 
accurately for their true purpose of correction 
rather than compromise, and compensation 
for room acoustics is therefore more closely 
approached. ) 

The treble and bass controls will rarely 
require further adjustment once they are 
initially set, so that the operation of the 
complete control unit becomes extremely 
simple, requiring only the adjustment of 
a single control to suit the inherent quality 
of the batch of recordings to be played. 
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COUSTICAL 


MANUFACTURING COLTD 
HUNTS > 





TEL:;361 


ACOUSTICAL Q@Q.U.A.D. 
AMPLIFIER & QUALITY 
CONTROL UNIT f 33 


complete 
The quality control unit is only supplied as 
@ separate unit to users of existing QA.12 
amplifiers for which it can be adapted 
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ESSENTIALS 


FOR THE BEST PRODUCTION! 
THE PHASE INVERTER SPEAKER 


Beloved by its numerous 
users and flattered by imita- 
tion. Measuring only 29” 
high x 14" square, this 
instrument provides the 
music-lovers’ perfect answer 
to the “* Baffling *’ problem. 
Response 25 to 13,000 cps. ; 
fitted with the famous Sound 
Sales dual suspension audi- 
torium unit. Input imped- 
ance 6ohms. Price £12.10.0 
HEAVY DUTY OUT- 
PUT TRANSFORMER 





‘TYPE 036, 
characteristic + 1db, 
from 20-20,000 cps. 


Ay Price £2 6 8 





WEBB’S RADIO; 14 Soho St., London, W.! 


supply all SOUND SALES products on Deferred Terms 





ALLOY CORED SCRATCH FILTER CHOKE 


. TYPICAL 
s RESPONSE 
a URVES 


rejection at 9,000 
cycles 





Le ial 


oo~ 
WHERE SURFACE- NOISE IS THE LIMITING 


FACTOR TO SUPREME QUALITY OF REPRO- 
DUCTION, fit a Sound Sales alloy cored steep trough 
tuneable filter. We know the problem of removing Surface 
Noise or Heterodyne Whistle is not easy to solve, but the 
steep trough filter has so far produced the most encouraging 
results we have encountered when using a compact component 
which can be incorporated in existing apparatus. 


CHOKE TYPE. C/SF, Dia. 23’, length 33°. PRICE £1.8.9 each. 
Obtainable directly from Sound se it appointed Agents, and the best 
ilers. 


SOUND SALES LIMITED 


MANUFACTURERS OF ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS SINCE 1931 


Showrooms and Offices : 
125 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.I 
GERrard 8782 
Werks : West Street, Farnham, Surrey. _Tel.: Farnham 6461/2/3 
Contractors to the Admiralty, Air Ministry, Ministry of Supply, 
G.P.O., B.B.C., etc. On A.I.D. List. 





pick-up with plug-in head interchange- 
able with miniature and sapphire needle 
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GOLDEN PYRAMID 








-THE BEST ON RECORD 











—the compact, rtable TRIXETTE, t 
fitted with GARRARD record changer 
taking ten records, 10’’ or 12”. Magnetic 


Elliptical speaker ensures high 
roduction and is placed 
at front of cabinet, Tone and volume 
controls are on the outside. A.C. mains, 
100-110 or 200-250v. 





SS LONG-PLAYING 
RECORDS 


Write for details of TRIXETTE 
Electric Gramophones for 
MICROGROOVE Records. 





rixetle 


PORTABLE AUTOMATIC 
GRAMOPHONE ... 28 gns. inc. tax 








Single player model 20 gns. inc. tax 





Manufactured by THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. LTD. Distributed in ° 
PHONODISC LIMITED, Maple Place, London, W.i. ‘Teleghone hiUsewes sei? 
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Music-lovers—especially for you 


Whatever your preference in musical entertainment—you will find Harrods well-known Gramophone 
Department offers the widest selection of records by all the leading makers—and an unrivalled range 
of the most up-to-date instruments and equipment. 


Here are the new long-playing records, which give up to half-an-hour of continuous enjoyment 
without record-changing or surface noise. Light, slim and unbreakable, these revolutionary new 
records are available with specially designed desks for playing them. 


Come in whenever you wish and choose your records in the comfort and seclusion of one of our many 
audition rooms. If you would like your name added to our mailing list, we shall be pleased to 
keep you advised on the latest record releases each month. 





Gramophone Dept. Second Floor 


HARRODS LTD SLOane 1234.° | _ KNIGHTSBRIDGE SW1 
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TITO GOBBI 

with the Philharmonia Orevestrs cond. by 

James Robertson 

Urna fatale del mio destino, ‘‘La Forza del 

Destino '' Act 3 — Ve rdi 

Credo in un Dio crudel, ‘* Otello '’ Act 2 — Verdi 
DB2107! 


SIR THOMAS BEECHAM 

ROYAL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Overture ‘‘ Les Deux Aveugles de Toléde '’ — 
PETIT “bint noceddehelovubansadedebaiaebalacsien DB21084 


NATHAN MILSTEIN 

RCA VICTOR SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

cond. by William Steinberg 

Concerto in A Minor Op. 82 — Glazounov 

(Sixth side) 

Meditation Op. 32 — Glazounov ...... DB2! 085-7 
Auto. Coup. Nos. DB9480-2 


COLIN HORSLEY 
Etude in B flat minor Op. 4, No. 3 — Szymanowski 
Prelude in E minor, Op. 32, No. 4 — a 


BERLIN STATE ORCHESTRA 

cond. by Leopold Ludwig 

‘* Carmen '' — Preludes to Acts | and IV — Bizet 
C3993 


IDA HAENDEL 

with Gerald Moore at the piano 

Ave Maria — Schubert, arr. Wilhelmj 

On Wings of Song, Op. 34 No. 2 — Mendelssohn, 
A cstaimidinidcvediascoscnesstgeucnindiiieiael C3994 


JOHN HARGREAVES 

with The Philharmonia Orchestra cond. by 
Lawrance Collingwood 

** | Pagliacci '’ — Prologue — Leoncavallo...C3995 


GERAINT JONES 

Organ Solo — 

recorded at Martin und Nicolaikirche, Steinkirchen 

*Passacaglia and Fugue in C Minor — Bach 
C7790-| 

*Addition to the Special List. Auto. Coup. only 





The Green-eyed Dragon 
—by Charles DA1397 





JOHN 
CHARLES 


THOMAS |. 


accompanied by 
Carroll Hollister 


ormen — by Wolfe. 













Solomon 





SONATA IN C MINOR, 
Sonatina No. 38 in F Major 
both by BEETHOVEN 
C 4000-3 


- ite 


THE GLASGOW ORPHEUS CHOIR 
cond. by Sir Hugh Roberton 

Old 124th Psalm — (Genevan Psalter — 1551) 
Stracathro — (Old Scottish Psalm Tune)...C4005 


GERALD MOORE 

Study in E major, Op. 45, No. 9 — Heller 

An die Musik, Op. 88, No. 4— Schubert, arr. 
PED v eccesadlbachevhdincbancbedindduddacsntsaiinctetan B9I936 


THE SCOTTISH COUNTRY PLAYERS 
cond. by John Robertson 
The Dashing White Sergeant (Alt. tune ‘* The Fairy 


Dance *") 
Gay Gordons (Tunes: Scotland the Brave; Corn 
Rigs) B9943 





Foursome Reel (Tune: Monymusk — Strathespey) 
The Duran Ranger (A!t. tune ‘* The Fairy -— ae 


EDUCATIONAL SECTION 
THE JACQUES ORCHESTRA 
cond. by Dr. Regina'd peoques 
La Nursery B994 | 
A sad story; A jumping game; In memory of a 
hero; A joke; Les anes; Le menage a vapeur 
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LOTTE 


LEHMANN 


Accompanied by 
Paul Ulanowsky 


(a) Die Zeitlose, Op. 10 
No. 7. (b) Wozu noch, 
Madchen, Op. 19 No. 1. 
Du meines Herzens 
Kroénelein, Op. 21 No. 2. 
—all by R. Strauss. 
DA1943 











THE MELACHRINO ORCHESTRA 
cond. by George Melachrino 


The Legend of Frankie and Johnnie (A Ballet by 
William Hill-Bowen)...........ccsessecsseeseveees C4004 


ALLAN JONES 
with Orchestra 


My Foolish Heart (film, ‘' My Foolish Heart °’ 
PII oid 5a. «cc coeunisaimensneneeeeniobeltll B 


TONY MARTIN 
with Orchestra 


| don't care if the Sun don’t shine; Valencia B9937 
RONALD CHESNEY 


Harmonica solos with rhythm accompaniment 
Bewitched; Mona Lisa (film, ‘‘After Midnight °’) 
B9947 


DONALD PEERS 
with Orchestra 


| remember the Cornfields 
Among the Hills of Wales .... B9945 


RALPH FLANAGAN 
and his Orchestra 


Stars and Stripes Forever; Joshua ......... ,.--B9938 


HUGO WINTERHALTER 
and his Orchestra with Chorus 
Count every star; The Flying Dutchman...B9939 


SWING MUSIC 195) Series 
SID PHILLIPS 
and his Orchestra 


Birmingham Bounce (with the Tanner wt 
When the Saints go marching in............... 
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A QUARTERLY RETROSPECT 


APRIL TO JUNE 1750 


BY EDWARD SACKVILLE-WEST 


reported remarks of mine on the 

subject of high-fidelity reproducers 
caused offence to the experts who 
build them; but, for the benefit of 
those who may have remained puzzled 
by the controversy, I would like to 
clarify my own position, which is not 
quite what it was reported to be. 
Whether or not one is likely to be 
wholly satisfied by the possession of a 
high-fidelity machine alone, seems to 
me, at the present juncture, a matter of 
temperament ; for such machines, 
while they get the most out of the. best 
modern recordings, tend, of their 
nature, to make heavy weather of even 
the slightest faults. If, then, one is 
primarily interested in gramophonic 
reproduction as such, and only second- 
arily in the quality of the music itself, 
one will be content to savour over and 
over again, on one’s h-f instrument, 
the wonderful transients, the extra 
number of violin frequencies, the 
almost incredible response of the double 
bass pizzicati, in that, oh ! so abso- 
lutely superlative recording of (let us 
say) the overture to Zampa. In talking 
to these experts, and listening to their 
demonstrations, I have been struck by 
the fact that they become impatient if 
asked to show what their instrument 
will make of,, say, a pre-war Beecham 
set of a Mozart symphony ; and in 
fact, even with a great deal of knob- 
twiddling, they do not succeed in 
making it sound particularly well. Yet 
on a less sensitive gramophone such 
records are still capable of giving a 
great deal of pleasure ; and this is true 
of a vast number of records, in all 
kinds, made between 1930 and 1945. 
The level of performance, especially of 
orchestras, but also of many soloists, 
in those years was a good deal higher 
than it is now; and the standard of 
recording, though of course it did not 


i is a good long time since some 


possess the realism and immediacy of 
the best modern issues, was far more 
stable than at present. The musician, 
it seems to me, cannot reasonably be 
expected to forgo all these admirable 
records, and until the h-f experts dis- 
cover a method of coping successfully 
with them, the discophile really needs 
two gramophones. Since few people 
can afford this; I suggest that a com- 
promise is the best solution for those 
who are unwilling to throw away old 
but serviceable issues of music which 
has since been recorded either badly or 
not at all, and of performances still 
unrivalled. I know, of course, that the 
makers of h-f equipment are aware of 
this dilemma ; but their efforts to solve 
it, by means of finely graded “ cuts,” 
have so far been only _ partially 
successful. It is to be hoped that they 
will not relax these efforts. Meanwhile, 
there is no question that, where first- 
rate modern recordings are concerned, 
the results given by machines such as 
the Enock, the E.M.G. and the Astra 
are in a class by themselves. 

The best of Decca’s L.P. records 
seem to me to fulfil our most sanguine 
expectations. The silent surface, the 
absence of deterioration at the centre 
of the disc, the extraordinary depth 
and beauty of the tone, the lightness 
and flexibility of the discs themselves: 
these are advantages indeed. The new 
issues of Petrouchka, of Tchaikovsky’s 
Violin Concerto (though tiresomely 
cut), of Bach’s Suite No. 3, 
represent a definite advance beyond 
any gramophonic reproduction I have 
ever heard. Occasionally disappoint- 
ments turn up, to remind us that the 
situation is still far from stable. Men- 
delssohn’s “ Italian’? Symphony, for 
instance, and Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
Scheherazade, sound better to my ears 
in their original form than they do on 


L.P., though the recording is pre- 


sumably the same. Remains the vital 
problem of the short piece, such as was 
nicely accommodated on one 12-in. or 
10-in. 78 r.p.m. disc. The horrible 
*‘recital’’ record, which gives un- 
limited scope for tactless combination, 
is no solution at all. The imagination 
boggles at the thought of what we may 
be asked to pay for, in order to obtain 
Mme So-and-So’s peerless “‘ Ritorna 
vincitor.”” ‘* Du bist die Ruh’,” no 
doubt (rendered with operatic aban- 
don), followed by a vocal setting of a 
Chopin Nocturne, followed by a deadly 
aria from a minor opera by Goldmark 
(long forgotten, but revived last year at 
the Metropolitan especially for Mme 
So-and-So), followed by “‘ O rest in the 
Lord,” followed by ‘“‘ Clavelitos,”’ fol- 
lowed by—but you can supply the rest 
yourself. If this kind of tyranny, which 
the public of the U.S. appears to have 
accepted with enthusiasm, is allowed 
to establish itself here, it is good-bye to 
one of the greatest advantages the 
gramophone has over radio and public 
concerts: the freedom to hear exactly 
what you like, when you like. 

The past quarter has brought us a 
number of considerable works by Bach 
in forms which seem to me to call for 
comment. Chiefly, it is a case of Bach 
versus the modern organ, with E. 
Power Biggs and Germani as the 
defendants. Ever since the invention 
of that hideous Minotaur, the great 
19th century organ, executants like 
Rheinberger and Widor, intoxicated 
(it would seem) by the sheer weight of 
sound at their command, have poured 
out organ music in comparison’ with 
which Tchaikovsky’s Finales are mere 
tinkling cymbals. That is all very well 
for those who like it; but when it 
comes to registering Bach in the same 
manner—as Mr. Biggs and Signor 
Germani do—we must protest that a 
serious misconception has taken place. 
For, whatever the character of the 
music—and no one denies that the G 
minor Fantasia and the F major 
Toccata are big stuff—it cannot be 
right to drown the counterpoint in a 
cataract of squealing diapasons and 
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30-ft. roarers. An eminent organist of 
sixty years standing, with whom I was 
discussing this point, was categorical 
on the subject, condemning, as an 
example, a colleague of his who was in 
the habit of starting the B minor 
Prelude with a 16-ft. stop. I should 
not care to assume that Germani does 
the same, but that is how his record 
sounds. When modern musicians set 
out to orchestrate Bach’s organ works, 
the result is usually just as disagreeable 
(Schoenberg is here an exception). I 
yield to none in admiration for the con- 
ducting of Pierre Monteux, but that he 
should think it worth while to play 
Respighi’s loathsome version of the 
C minor Passacaglia (H.M.V.) is 


beyond my comprehension. 


That it is possible to preserve a sharp 
outline and an agreeable sound without 
sacrificing monumentality is proved by 
Jeanne Demessieux in her record of the 
D minor Toccata and Fugue (Decca). 
This organist’s registration is always a 
joy to listen to, and her latest record— 
a Cantabile, by Franck (No. 2 of the 
Three Pieces for organ)—makes one 
wish that the organ would more often 
be permitted to sound like this. Of 
course Franck was not always so dis- 
creet : his two great works for the piano 
pose similar problems for the pianist 
who is unwilling to deal with a lumpy 
texture by playing tricks with the 
figuration under cover of the sustaining 
pedal. It seems to me that on the whole 
Malcuzynski has succeeded very well 
with the Prelude, Chorale and Fugue 
(Col.) ; this is perhaps the kind of 
music (rather than Chopin) that is best 
suited to his somewhat ponderous style. 
Before leaving this and cognate sub- 
jects, I must salute two Bach issues of 
outstanding excellence. One is the 
Cantata No. 82, “Ich habe genug ” 
(Col.). Hans Hotter’s solo in this 
celestial work seems to me beyond 
praise, and the set as a whole very 
competently made. The second issue 
which has given me_ unqualified 
pleasure is the Toccata in C major, 
played by Gina Bachauer in Busoni’s 
transcription (H.M.V.). There is no 
confusion of parts here, and the majesty 
of the work is fully conveyed. 


Conductors, I notice, seem to get the 
kind of recordings that suit their tem- 
peraments. When that fiery musician, 
Nicolai Malko, for instance, is in the 
studio, the engineers let everything 
through, up to and often beyond the 
limits of distortion. But let Sir Adrian 
Boult mount the rostrum and one can 
almost see the hand turning down the 
potentiometer. The new and much 
needed issue of Elgar’s First Symphony 
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(H.M.V.) under Sir Adrian’s baton is a 
beautifully homogeneous and author- 
itative piece of work, but the strings 
sound meagre and the set does not 
give me the immediate thrill of which 
modern recording is capable. On the 
other hand, the RPO/Beecham Sibelius 
No. 6 (H.M.V.) is a wonderful achieve- 
ment, only slightly marred by too slow 
a beat in the Finale, which lessens the 
effect of the coda. The same orches- 
tra’s set of Haydn’s Symphony No. 102 
in B flat major (H.M.V.) proved some- 
thing of a disappointment. We have 
had to wait a long time for an adequate 
recording of this superb work, since the 
the Koussevitzky set was intolerably 
harsh. -The new issue is better than 
nothing, but Sir Thomas conducts the 
work in a curiously heavy and frigid 
manner. Of the next-door (and even 
finer) symphony—No. 103 in E “flat 
major—we now have one of the best 
recordings imaginable. The Hungar- 
ian, Georg Solti, hitherto known to us 
chiefly as Kulenkampff’s admirable 
accompanist, is evidently a front-rank 
conductor, and under his baton the 
LPO gives an inspired performance 
(Decca). 

I have often had occasion to say 
harsh things about American recording 
in general and the Philadelphia issues 
in particular ; however, the latest set 
of Brahms’ Second Piano Concerto 
(Col.) appears to me by far the best we 
have had of this tremendous affair. It 
has not been well received by my col- 
leagues, on the ground that the piano 
is not as far forward as they are 
accustomed to hearing it, in modern 
concerto recordings. But is this a valid 
objection ? Do we, in the concert hall, 
get a balance so immensely in favour of 
the soloist ? Surely not. Serkin, whose 
performance is thoughtful and sensi- 
tive, as well as technically impeccable, 
sounds as if he were in the middle of 
the orchestra ; but his playing is never 
drowned. And how melting the cello 
solo in the Andante ! 

Capitol, a branch of Decca hitherto 
devoted to the lightest forms of music, 
has suddenly and without a word of 
warning put out one of the most recon- 
dite works in existence—Bartok’s Music 
for strings, Percussion and Celesta. 
The joke is on us, for the Music is one of 
Bartok’s most profound and beautiful 
compositions, the performance is excel- 
lent and the recording most efficient. 
(The set is also available on L.P.). 
After this single effort Capitol, as though 
exhausted, seems to have relapsed into 
honky-tonk. 

The Anthology of English Church 
Music (Col.) is from every point of 


view a mixed bag. Some of the singing 
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—notably that of the King’s College 
and Canterbury Cathedral choirs—is 
none too tidy, and that of York 
Minster is badly recorded. The earlier 
music is on the whole well chosen: 
there are beautiful examples of Fayrfax, 
Morley, Tallis, and Purcell. The 20th 
century music is more open to question ; 
there seems little excuse for reviving 
the late Alan Gray’s ‘‘ What are 
these ?”’—an anthem couched in a 
familiar style that reflects no credit on 
English music. The same stricture 
might well be passed on the pieces by 
Gounod and Perosi which found their 
way into the otherwise admirably 
chosen and most interesting records 
of the Holy Year celebrations in Rome 
(H.M.V.). Since this is the kind of 
music expressly condemned by the 
Papal rescript of 1903, it is surprising 
that it should have been allowed to 
figure on this of all occasions. While I 
am on this subject I would like to 
express a hope that H.M.V. will either 
reissue (in the Special List) the sub- 
lime records of Plainchant made by the 
monks of Solesmes, or—better still— 
arrange for some new recordings to be 
made of this wonderful choir. 

To conclude my omnium gatherum 1 
would draw readers’ attention to the 
recent publication, by Unesco, of a 
complete discography of Chopin. This 
volume, which costs 690 francs, is a 
mine of fascinating information, sen- 
sibly set out and furnished with an 
interesting, though at moments some- 


what flowery, commentary by Marcel 
Beaufils. 





News of the Dealers 

Messrs. Whizards of 136 Baker Street, 
London, W.1 have recently added a new 
Gramophone Department to their existing 
premises. They are carrying a large stock of 
machines and records including the new L.P. 
discs for which comfortable listening facilities 
are available. 

The Collectors’ Corner, late of Shaftesbury 
Avenue, have moved to new and _ larger 
premises at 63 Monmouth Street, W.C.2. 


News from Rome 

A body of record lovers with the assistance 
of several cultural and artistic personalities 
have formed the “Italian Association of 
Friends of the Record”? in Rome. Apart 
from other activities they will follow the sug- 
gestions made by UNESCO for the interchange 
of views amongst peoples by means of recorded 
music. | 

Their address for Gramophone Societies 
who may wish to contact them is Via 
Giovanni Antonelli 21, Rome. 


Index Volume XXVII 

A few copies of the Index to Volume XXVII 
are still available price 2s. 6d. Basically it 
follows the lines of previous issues with the 
addition of an alphabetical list of the titles of 
all records issued from June 1949 to May -1950 
inclusive. It is hoped that this will be of 
assistance to readers and the trade alike as it 
obviates much of the hunting through various 
catalogues. 
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THE SYMPHONIC POEMS 
OF SIBELIUS 


By MICHAEL G. HEENAN 
(Continued from page 23) 


If the third symphony Op. 52, has much 
in common with Nightride and Sunrise, 
Op. 55 (and the resemblance is deeper than 
the coincidence in form already mentioned : 
it extends to the pastoral atmosphere and 
the directness of both) there is an even 
closer relationship between the fourth 
symphony, Op. 63, and the Bard, Op. 64 
(H.M.V. Society, Vol. 6). The style of 
these two works is noteworthy for an extra- 
ordinary bareness and economy, a deceptive 
simplicity in scoring and an avoidance of 
anything which is in the slightest degree 
sensuous or luxuriant in texture. In the 
fourth symphony this new facet of the com- 
poser’s mind is applied to the creation of 
one of the most moving and melancholy of 
all symphonies ; in the Bard, to a piece of 
motionless and impressionist tone-painting. 
Nothing happens. ‘There is no develop- 
ment, one might almost say there are no 
themes. A few chords on the harp, a tiny 
triplet figure on the divided violas and 
violoncellos, a sostenuto phrase on the 
violins, an E flat repeated six times by a 
solo oboe, ard the piece is half over. A 
melody of less than two bars’ length, 
repeated to reach a climax which dies away 
suddenly, a bigger climax of tremolo strings 
and heavy brass, a subtle reference to the 
triplets of the opening, some more chords 
on the harp, and the Bard is delineated 
entire by these few strokes of an ascetic 
brush. 

The output of Sibe'ius contains little 
vocal music of consequence. Many of his 
100-odd songs are charming and well- 
wrought, a few are extremely fine, but they 
are not in any respect comparable with the 
larger orchestral works. There is an unfin- 
ished opera, The Building of the Boat, 
which has already been mentioned in con- 
nection with the four Legends, ard an 
unpublished one, The Maid in the Tower. 
His choral music is seldom performed and 
so far as one can discover this fact need 
cause little regret. His most important 
works are cast in instrumental forms, all 
except the string quartet being orchestral. 
Kullervo and The Origin of Fire cannot be 
included in this .general observation, nor 
can Luonnotar, Op. 70. This short and 
very lovely work is a setting for soprano and 
orchestra of those stanzas of the Kalevala 
which relate the Finnish legend of the 
creation of the world. The scoring and 
harmony are extremely complex and 
unusual but so far as one can tell without 
repeated hearings and a study of the score, 
completely successful. It is presumably the 
great technical difficulty of this work which 
makes its performance so excessively rare, 
but that is no excuse for the lack of a 
recording of it. The score is apparently 
unobtainable to the public. 

Oceanides (H.M.V. Society, Vol. 4), 


like Nightride and Sunrise, is unconnected 


with the Kalevala. Its title is taken from 
the name of the Greek sea-nymphs, who 
may fairly be described as deep-sea Un- 
dines. In its deep feeling for nature th's 
work is akin to Nightride and Sunrise 
though the scene here depicted is of a very 
different kind and quite undisturbed by the 
presence of any human spectator. In its 
form however and perhaps in its underlying 
approach it looks forward to Tapiola. It 
may therefore be called a transitional work 
but if this is the case it makes the best of 
both worlds in a way that few transitional 
works do. The orchestral technique used 
here has been compared to Debussy’s: the 
scoring across phrases, the fragmentary 
solos, the constant small changes in colour 
and harmony recall the method used in La 
Mer and other works. This technique is 
applied also to the rhythm, which is synco- 
pated and continually shifting. Superficially 
the form is simple but, as Constant Lambert 
has shown in his careful analysis, it contains 
a number of subtle cross-references which, 
seldom noticeable in themselves, added 
together, give the work a very closeknit and 
homogeneous structure. This is the method 
first used to any great extent ‘by Sibelius in 
the first movment of the 2nd symphony, 
and now approaching its final stage. The 
inner parts, which are noticed only in a 
particularly faithful performance or a 
meticulous study of the score, often assume 
the utmost importance as the germs from 
which whole themes will grow many bars 
later. . 

A period of twenty years during which 
Sibelius composed the 5th, 6th and 7th 
symphonies and about 30 other works 
separates Oceanides from the last sym- 
phonic poem so far published, namely 
Tapiola, Op. 112. In these intervening 
works the stylistic and formal problems 
which the composer had set himself are 
finally solved. The difficulties of unity 
and diversity, repose and movement, 
opposition and agreement which are 
attempted in all the symphonies are 
surmounted at last in the 6th and 7th ; and 
in the same way Tapiola is the culmination 
of the cther main stream of his work. In it 
the various aspects of the Kalevala. which 
have been described in detail in the earlier 
works are drawn together and expressed 
again with the greatest understanding and 
force. So, too, the various technical prob- 
lems and innovations which we have already 
noticed are now completely integrated. 
The firm shape and elemental strength of 
En Saga have their counterparts in Tap- 
iola. So have the stillness and loneliness of 
the Swan of Tuonela and the irresistible 
drive of Lemminkainen’s Return, the 


orchestral brilliance of Pohjola’s Daughter 
and the subtlety of Oceanides. The dia- 
tonic harmonies of Nightride and Sunrise 
and the obscure idiom of Luonnotar also 
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have their place. And all these diverse 
elements are welded together with con- 
summate mastery to make a work com- 
pletely original and _ perfectly homo- 
geneous. 


Finale 

The written language of music is so 
inexact and unsatisfactory that it is never 
surprising to hear two entirely different 
readings of a particular work. For this 
reason it is often exceedingly difficult to 
decide, except by one’s own feelings, which 
of two performances must be nearer to the 
composer’s intentions. And unless the 
composer has written or sanctioned a 
detailed “‘ programme ”’ (as in the case of 
the Fantastic Symphony or the tone-poems 
of Richard Strauss) or has let it be known 
that it has some special significance for 
himself (like Tchaikovsky’s 4th Symphony) 
it is quite impossible to decide the “ inner 
meaning ’’ of a work. The best one can do 
is to explain one’s own personal impressions 
in the hope that they will assist others to a 
more complete appreciation; either by 
agreement or flat denial. 


The only clue we have to the ‘‘ meaning ”’ 
of Tapiola is provided by the poem which 
prefaces the score, so it is not surprising to 
find an important divergence of opinion 
about it. Though I make no claim what- 
ever to being in possession of a “ correct ”’ 
interpretation of this work, I believe, for 
the reason outlined above, that my opinion 
may be of value. 


As to the performance, however, it would 
appear that here (in spite of my previous 
statement) there is not much room for 
argument. In this connection the Kousse- 
vitsky and Kajanus recordings of the work 
provide an interesting study (H.M.V. 
DB5992-3 and H.M.V. Society, Vol. 1, 
respectively). Although they both appear 
at any moment of listening to keep very 
strictly to the score, the listener is imme- 
diately struck by the profound difference 
between them. The total effect of the 
Koussevitsky is unrestrained and ferocious 
in the extreme, while the Kajanus is by 
comparison almost meditative at times. 
The crux lies in the climax after the long 
chromatic string passage: the Kousse- 
vitsky climax is absolutely overwhelming, 
wild and uncontrolled (but superbly played) 
while the other, though obviously felt to be 
the core of the work is taken much more 
calmly—like a careful summing-up rather 
than the pre-final outburst which Kousse- 
vitsky makes it. 

Now here surely the score is clearly in 
favour of the Koussevitsky version. Apart 
from the preparatory climax, in which all 
the parts are marked fff (which is quite rare 
in Sibelius’ scores generally), the acciac- 
cature on the horns, the roaring antiphony 
of the brass, the soaring melodic line in the 
violins’ highest register, and the powerfully 
plunging bass; apart from all this, the 
enormous preparation for the real climax, 
a page of chromatics in which all the 
strings, marked crescendo. and stringendo, 
slowly and inexorably rise through mcre 
than two -octaves, are interrupted by the 
trombones, rise 2gain and are lost in the 
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final terrifying outburst, surely this can 
only be the maelstrom which Koussevitsky 
makes it. 

The divergence of executive opinion is, 
needless to say, reflected in critical opinion. 
Tovey, for instance, in his analysis says of 
this passage that “‘ at last a hurricane rises, 
which bends the treetops and threatens the 
giants of the forest . . . a lighter tone seems 
to indicate the ‘ woodsprites in the gloom ’.”’ 
Cecil Gray in his description of the same 
passage says that it “attains to an un- 
imaginable pitch of intensity, and cul- 
minates in a truly terrific and overwhelming 
outburst from the entire orchestra, one of 
the greatest climaxes in all music, like a 
convulsion of nature, or the unchaining of 
some elemental force.”’ 

In this case my own personal feelings 
incline to Mr. Gray’s description. I believe 
that Sibelius’ inspiration has reached such 
a transcendental pitch that no mention of 
trees or wood-sprites, or forest gods for that 
matter, can touch it at any point. I believe 
that Sibelius has been inspired by the un- 
comprehended powers of the collective 
unconscious, as postulated by Jung, and 
that he has touched the very root of the 
human mind, that he has described the 
creation of fear. The ancient races of 
Finland who worshipped the gods of the 
Kalevala were animists and pantheists— 
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they worshipped the forces of nature, they 
were shackled by their panic fear of dark, 
night, earth and moon and sun; and in 
Tapiola this world is seen as it must have 
been before the arrival of man. This is 
not the cosmogony of the Old Testament 
—in the beginning the Northland was 
inhabited only by the gods and their 
minions: the stage is being set, nature is 
arming herself for man’s appearance: 
terrors and traps and powers and spells are 
being prepared for the time when man 
shall come: and be afraid. 


“The backward look behind the 
assurance of recorded history, 
The backward half-look 
Over the shoulder, towards the 
primitive terror.” 


The work may nevertheless be likened to 
a great tree: its deep roots draw their life 
from the waters of the collective un- 
conscious ; its trunk is sustained by the 
profundity of these roots and by all the 
strong buttresses that a perfect technique 
can provide ; its branches are the complex 
permutations of its themes suffused by the 
spreading sap of a thrusting inspiration ; 
and its leaves are bathed in the bright light 
of a glorious sun. This is the most perfect 
of all the masterpieces of Sibelius: it is the 
zenith of his art and the crown of his life. 





LETTER FROM AMERICA 


By HAROLD C. SCHONBERG 


RY now, Columbia Records has had two 
full years’ experience with making L.P. 
records, and their product shows a mechan- 
ical consistency. Since, too, Columbia has 
been pressing many of the L.P. discs of the 
smaller independent companies, those also 
have the benefit of Columbia engineering. 
Victor, on the other hand, is experiencing 
many of the ills that Columbia encountered 
when it started—lack of bass, occasional 
tearing-out on the high end, lack of balance. 
The recent Columbias are superb, as 
regards pure sound. Take the Reiner 
recording of the six Bach Brandenburg 
Concertos, on three L.P. discs: fullness of 
register, virtually no distortion throughout 
its wide range, really noiseless surfaces, 
and clarity to the balance. In this recording 
Reiner is assisted by a group of excellent 
soloists and a fine, responsive chamber 
orchestra. What results is a virtuoso reading, 
incisive, with sparkle and rhythmic pro- 
pulsion. German conductors probably 
would look with horror upon what Reiner 
does ; and it cannot be denied that h’s 
tempos occasionally race, and that there 
generally is a slick, machine-tooled feeling. 
Reiner, though, keeps the music moving, 
which is after all the important thing: 
there is nothing more deadly than Bach 
mooned over. | 

Other Columbia releases include a 
coupling of D’Indy’s Symphony on a French 
Mountain Air with Franck’s Symphonic 


Variations. Robert Casadesus is the pianist 
in both, with Miinch and the New York 
Philharmonic in the D’Indy, and the Phil- 


harmonia of London under George Weldon 
in the Franck. As always, Casadesus plays 
elegantly and (as not always) eloquently ; 
he has a flair for music of this kind, and his 
polished style suits it perfectly. Another 
piano-orchestra work is Beethoven’s Third 
Concerto, with Claudio Arrau and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra conducted by 
Ormandy. Cold, cold, cold. Arrau plays 
precisely, Ormandy seconds him expertly, 
and that is about all that can be said. 
Kurtz and the Houston Symphony present 
Satie’s Parade and Auric’s Les Matelots Bal'et 
Suite in quite a competent manner. -Th's 
French music. of the 1920’s is nostalgic, 
urbane, amusing, and already very dated. 
A chamber music recording brings us 
Serkin and members of the Busch Quartet 
in Brahms’ Piano Quartet in G _ ‘minor, 
played in the thorough, conscientious 
manner one has come to expect of the Busch 
organization. 

A trio of one-act operas has been released 
by Cetra-Soria. Two are by Puccini— 
Gianni Schicchi and Il Tabarro—and one by 
Donizetti. The latter is the virtually 
unknown J/ Campanello, a pretty, tuneful 
work, no more profound than a child 
dressed up on Halloween, and just about as 
likeable. A couple of hearings will more 
than suffice, though. Gianni Schicchi is a lot 
of fun, especially as presented on _ this 
recording, with the singers obviously having 
a good time. The atmospheric // Tabarro 
contains a few beautiful things, in addition 
to some tired reminiscences (aside from 
deliberate actual quotation) of Bohéme 
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and Tosca. In each opera the Orchestra of 
Radio Italiana is used ; the conductors are 
Alfredo Simonetto (Campanello and Schicc’:;) 
and Giuseppe Baroni. There is an abund- 
ance of vocal competence, with honours 
going to Giuseppe Taddei as Schicchi and 
Antenor Reali as Michele in Tabarro. The 
highly-touted Clara Petrella, who sings 
Giorgetta in Tabarro, has a sumptuous 
voice which is just a little short on top, and 
some of her high notes are unpleasantly 
forced. On the whole, though, these three 
operas are sung with a style and authenticity 
that apparently is not encountered outside 
of Italy. Certainly the Metropolitan Opera 
House could not assemble anywhere near 
as competent a cast. 

Victor’s summer releases include Mozart’s 
Symphony No. 33 in B flat (K319) and the 
Idomeneo Overture, with Koussevitzky and 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra: a silken 
reading of the symphony with a lagging 
slow movement that contains every bad 
feature of the conductor’s style. Artur 
Rubinstein turns his attention to Beethoven 
—the E flat Sonata Op. 31, No. 3, and 
Schubert’s Impromptu in G on the last side 
of the 45 r.p.m. set. Not echt-Beethoven, 
this ; rather Beethoven with a large jigger 
of Rubinstein the virtuoso. The pianist is 
much happier in his encore, where the 
romantic style is more appropriate. More 
Beethoven is encountered in the Artur 
Schnabel-Pierre Fournier collaboration of 
the Op. ro2z, No. 1, Cello Sonata. I still do 
not feel that Schnabel and Fournier are 
ideal partners, temperamentally, but the 
performance is nevertheless governed by 
musicianship and good taste. 

London (FFRR) records has turned out 
a good quantity of standard material. 
Grieg’s Holberg Suite is played by the Boyd 
Neel String Orchestra with a nice, earthy 
quality ; two Norwegian Melodies are on the 
last band of this L.P. disc. Désormiére and 
the Paris Conservatory Orchestra continue 
their ballet series with Chopin’s Les 
Sylphides. This version differs somewhat 
from the one with which most Americans 
are familiar : it is more salonish and sounds 
cheaper, somehow. It is beautifully con- 
ducted, though. Krips and the London 
Symphony give us Schubert’s Unfinished in 
a lyric, capable . reading. Two of the 
more spectacular recordings of recent 
months, gua sound, are Dukas’ Sorcerer's 
Apprentice (coupled with Glinka’s Russlan 
and Ludmilla Overture and Chabrier’s 
Danse Slave) with Jorda and the Paris Con- 
servatory Orchestra, and a coupling of 
Borodin’s Polovtsian Dances (van Beinum. 
and the LPO Orchestra and Choir) with 
Falla’s Amor Brujo (Collins and the LPO). 
Both discs are examples of fidelity at its 
best, and are stunning when played on high 


‘fidelity equipment. London Records also is 


responsible for one of the best piano record- 
ings that the L.P. process can boast— 
Jacqueline Blancard playimg Schumann's 
Fantasiestiicke. Most L.P. piano discs have a 
waver which is absent here: there is a real 
illusion of piano quality. Despite one or 
two reservations—what, for instance, im- 
pelled Miss Blancard to take the Des Abends 
so fast ?—in this mind, the music is played 
with real artistry. Rubinstein last year 
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FON GOOSSENS 


playing the 
SCARLATTI 


Concerto No. 1 in G Major 


with the 


PHILHARMONIA STRING ORCHESTRA 


conducted by WALTER SUSSKIND 


and with GERALD MOORE ( piano) 








Aubade—Pierné Auto-couplings—DX 8347-8 
WALTER GIESEKING ** GOLDEN CITY ”’ HERB JEFFRIES 
Sonata. in C major — K.545 — a ny eae 
, 1 , 
Mozart - - - - - - LX 1304 Brunskill, Judith Whitaker, te . BUDDY CLARK 
Buckingham & Chorus I Wanna be Loved- - - DB2715 
HANS HOTTER 


and Gerald Moore (piano) 
An Die Musik, Op. 88 No. 4— 
Schubert : Meeresstille, Op. 3 No. 4— 
Schubert: Im _ Frihling — Schubert 
LX 1305 


SCHNEIDERHAN QUARTET 
Quartet No. 11 in F minor, Op. 95 — 
Beethoven. 

Auto-couplings LX 8727-8 


CHRISTOPHER LYNCH 
with John Wummer (Flute), Leonard Rose 
(Cello) & Laura Newell (Harp) 
The Young May Moon ; You'd Better 
Ask Me; The Palatine’s Daughter 
LB 99 


EREKCH KUNZ 


with the “ Kemmeter-Faltl ” 
Schrammel Orchestra 


Da Draussen in der Wachau— Weill : 


In Grinzing Gibt’s a Himmel Strass’n 
— Hochmuth & Werner-Foderl 


LB 100 
CYRIL SMITH 
Impromptu in G flat major, Op. 90 
No. 3— Schubert - - - DX 1669 
GEORGE WELDON 


conducting the 
Philharmonia Orchestra 
Minuet (from ** Berenice ”)—Handel : 
Minuet—Boccherini - - DX 1670 


** CAROUSEL ”’ 


Vocal Gems sung b 
Iva Withers, Stephen Douglass, Data Ross, 
Margot Moser, Eric Mattson, Morgan Davies 
& Company 
If I loved You; My little Girl; 
You'll never walk Alone; June is 
bustin’ out all over ; Mr. Snow ; When 
the Children are asleep; A real nice 
Clambake; Blow High, Blow Low; 
What’s the Use of Wondrin’. 
Auto-couplings DX 8345-6 





It’s a grand Occasion; One white 
Glove; The Girl in the Window; The 
prettiest Girl in town; All will come 
right; It’s Love, my Darling, it’s 
Love; Braaivleis; Moonlight on the 
River ; Let’s go up to Mabel’s Saloon ; 
When the candle burns low. 
Auto-couplings DX 8349-50 


BORDER BALLADS 
read by IAN STEWART 
Thomas the Rhymer; The Unquiet 
Grave; A Lyke Wake -Dirge 
DX 1673 
(recorded under the auspices of the 
British Council) 


ANDRE KOSTELANETZ 
and his Orchestra 
Pizzicato Polka — Johann & Josef 
Strauss: Souvenir—Drdla - DX 1671 


HARRY DAVIDSON 
and his Orchestra 
Inspiration (Rendezvous); Spanish 
Waltz (Balmoral) - - - DX 1672 


BAND OF H.M. ROYAL MARINES 
conducted by Major F. V. Dunn 

The Springbok March; Royal 

Vanguard March - - - DB 2713 


- HAROLD WILLIAMS 
and Gerald Moore (piano) 


The Water-lily — Helleman: Little 
Rascal— Bennett-Eyton - - DB 2714 


SYDNEY MacEWAN 
and Gerald Moore (piano) 
Gentle Annie — Foster : The Bonnie 
Lass O”’ Ballochmyle — Burns 
DB 2719 
FRED HARTLEY 
and His Music 


Carina Polka; Cascade of Stars 
DB 2716 





FELIX MENDELSSOHN 


and his Hawaiian Serenaders 


Irish Waltz Medley - - DB2717 


ELEANOR SUMMERFIELD 
with Philip Green and his Orchestra 
What more is there to say; Gold 
Digging Digger (both from ‘* Golden 
City”) - - - - + - DB2720 


RONNIE RONALDE 


Let me sing in Echo Valley ; Tritsch 
Tratsch Polka - - - - DB 2721 


DOROTHY SQUIRES 
with Billy Reid and his Orchestra 
I remember the Cornfields ; Yes ! [ll 
behere - - - - - - DB2722 


JIMMY LEACH 
at the Hammond Organ with Rhythm 


Accompaniment 
Barn Dance Medley ; Veleta Medley 
FB 3568 


VICTOR SILVESTER 
and his Ballroom Orchestra 


Your Heart and my Heart (from 
** Knights of Madness ”); The Game 
of Broken Hearts - - - FB3569 


Bewitched; The Cry of the Wild 
Goose - - - - = + FB3570 


—— SPECIAL SWING SERIES—— 


METRONOME ALL STARS 
No Figs; Double Date - DB 2718 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE 
COMPANY LIMITED, HAYES, MIDDLESEX 
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recorded the same set for Victor. His 
version has a more secure grasp of the notes 
and a little more vigour and propulsion, 
whereas Miss Blancard’s is more sensitive, 
more delicate, and much more charming. 
A recording of the Franck Piano Quintet, 
by an Italian organisation, the Chigi 
Quintet, is a neat, small-scaled performance, 
a little too unassertive for this taste. 
Ellabelle Davis is heard in a short recital— 
a pair of operatic arias (from Don Carlos 
and Wally) and five lieder by Schubert and 
Strauss. Orchestral accompaniment in the 
operatic portion, piano accompaniment by 
Hubert Greenslade in the songs. Miss 
Davis has all the voice in the world, but not 
too much style or imagination. 

The Haydn Society continues merrily 
along, with an occasional dip into Mozart. 
This month it’s the latter’s Posthorn 
Serenade (K320), with the Orchestra 
of the Vienna State Opera conducted 
by Jonathan Sternberg. According to the 
excellent notes by Dr. William B. Ober, a 
posthorn is “‘a short coiled instrument in 
A without valves ; it usually sounds like a 
wistful, melancholy trumpet. In former 
days it was used by the mail coach rider to 
announce his arrival in a town or village.”’ 
Now you know what a posthorn is. The 
Serenade is a long, lovely work, well worth 
investigation. The Society also offers a pair 
of Haydn symphonies—No. 22 in E flat 
(Der Philosoph) and 35 in B flat, both played 
by the Vienna Symphony conducted by 
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Sternberg. If my count is accurate, the Haydn 
Society has released, including these, thirteen 
seldom-heard (if ever heard) Haydn sym- 
phonies, each one a superior piece of music. 

Scarcely a week goes by these days 
without one or another previously unre- 
corded large-scale choral work arriving on 
records. The two latest are Bruckner’s Te 
Deum, under the auspices of Festival 
Records, and Schubert’s Mass in E flat, on 
the Vox label. The Bruckner was recorded 
at an actual performance last year in the 
Salzburg Cathedral, as a couple of coughs 
and other extraneous noises testify. Joseph 
Messner conducts the soloists, chorus and 
orchestra of the 1949 Salzburg Festival. 
Like the Mass in E minor, this Je Deum is 
a fervent, powerful work, complete with all 
the composer’s melodic and harmonic 
mannerisms. It will not make a convert of 
those who see Bruckner as a naive mezalo- 
maniac (though this work is not a long one), 
and it probably will bring tears to the eyes 
of those who regard the composer as one of 
the eternal verities. As for the Schubert 
Mass, though, there will be no possible 
shade of doubt. When the tenor soloist lets 
the Et Incarnatus Est glide forth the listener 
is in the wonderland of Rosamunde and the 
other great melodic conceptions that only 
Schubert could visualise. Rudolf Moralt is 
the conductor here, with the Vienna 
Symphony, the Akademie Kammerchor 
and a capable solo vocal quintet. All are 
dedicated to their task. 





HE WAS A MAN > 


ALFRED CLARK: DEC. 19th, 1873—JUNE 1[6th, 1950 
By F. W. GAISBERG 


T is hard to write with moderation about 
one whom I knew to have been so richly 

endowed with human gifts. I first knew him 
at the age of twenty-three, when we shared 
a modest flat over a shoemaker’s shop in 
Philadelphia. But I have discussed Alfred 
Clark with colleagues who worked and lived 
with him when, at the age of sixteen and a 
half, he had come dow. to New York, fresh 
from school, to take a job as junior clerk 
with the Edison Electric Light Company. 

My friend goes on to say, “‘ Alf then was 
a very good looking boy and lived with his 
parents in Mount Vernon. He was getting 
about fifteen dollars a week, plus one dollar 
for supper money when he worked over- 
time. This we spent on a seventy-five cent 
supper with a demi-tasse. Later we shared 
rooms on 11th street with the actor, Tyrone 
Power. This brought us into the theatre 
world and stimulated in Alfred a life-long 
interest in the stage.” 

No doubt the dollar supper money also 
stimulated. in Alfred his second great 
hobby—good food. The job Clark held at 
that time—namely clerk to E. H. Johnson, 
president of the Edison Electric Light 
Company (in fact the holding company of 
many Edison subsidiary companies, later on 
to be merged by Samuel Insull into the 
monster General Electric Company) 
afforded the receptive Alfred a liberal 


education in company formation and 
organisation. He had a bird’s-eye view of 
the entire operation as conducted by a 
master. Alfred Clark had a legal brain and 
the knowledge he absorbed was to be of 
unique value to him later in shaping the 
destinies of the Gramophone Industries of 
England. His 
association with 
Thomas A. Edi- 
son from 1890 to 
1900 covered the 
period of the 
sensational rise 
and fall of the 
Edison wax cylin - 
der talking 
machine when 
the financier 
Jessie Lippincott 
paid Edison one 
million dollars for 
the sole concess- 
ion in“the United 
States of his talk- 
ing machine. The 
venture ended 
disastrously for 
Lippincott, who 
lost his money 
and ended in a 
mental home. 


4! 


During this upheaval, Clark, at the invi- 
tation of Emile Berliner, was free to join 
the newly started and still wobbly Berliner 
Gramophone Company (1897), but when 
Edison evolved and perfected a remarkable 
clockdriven phonograph, he was induced 
to return to his old love, and accepted 
Edison’s proposal to represent him in 
Paris with this machine, in 189y. In Paris 
he also opened a studio for recording wax 
cylinders and selling copies of them, by a 
new and improved method of duplication. 
This process was developed by his friend 
and partner, Cleve Wallcott. 

This studio afforded Clark a wonderful 
opportunity to familiarise himself with 
French music and artists, and, incidentally, 
in a few months he made astonishing pro- 
gress in the language, which remained a 
solid asset and his pride throughout his 
life. To learn French, as in all his other 
activities, he carefully laid out a plan to 
achieve his end, and for six months he 
followed a strict study schedule. 

After only a few months in Paris he 
founded the French Gramophone Co. in 
partnership with The Gramophone Co. of 
England on a 50/50 basis, and during the 
next eight years, he built up a healthy disc 
business in spite of the strong competition 
of the Pathé Fréres. 

The French catalogue he issued con- 
tained such great names as Grieg, Pugno, 
Saint Saéns, Sarasate, Sarah Bernhardt, 
Acté, Delmas, Pol Plancon, Dufranne, 
Vigneau, Beyle, Brohly, Yvette Guilbert, 
Korsoff, Alice Verlet. | 

In 1908 Clark sold out his interest in the 
French company to the Gramophone 
Company and accepted a position as Joint 
Managing Director of that company, thus 
beginning an association that lasted until 
within a few years before his death, a period 
of nearly forty years of European and world 
upheaval that would require a massive 
book to do justice to the story. 

Thinking to bring up to date a tribute I 
wrote for the December 1943 Gramophone to 
commemorate Alfred Clark’s seventieth 
birthday, I asked his brother, W.*‘W. Clark, 
of New York, and his oldest friend, Harold 





Alfred Clark with Dr. Weingartner in 1938. 
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Footman, to supply me with material. 
Here I shall quote largely from their letters. 

Of his early boyhood W. W. Clark 
writes, ‘““ being younger I have no personal 
reminiscences to relate. He was educated 
in schools in Washington and New York 
and was always a brilliant scholar and a 
popular one; at his graduation he was 
awarded a gold medal for scholastic 
excellence.”’ 

‘““He was an exceptionally good tennis 
player and at one time held the doubles 
championship for New York. He was one 
of the founders of the Knickerbocker Tennis 
Club which in its time was one of the 
prominent clubs of New York.”’ 

““ He was a member of St. Ann’s Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church. This is the church 
which was built in Mott Haven—now part 
of the Borough of the Bronx of New York 
City—by Robert Morris, one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence.”’ 

““He was always interested in electro- 
chemistry and mechanics. He was asso- 
ciated with Edison and was a pioneer in 
motion pictures and in talking pictures even 
in those early days.’’ 

“You may recall that the early gramo- 
phone was hand operated ; had no governor 
and had a very stiff unsatisfactory sound 
-box. The first improvements to this 
machine were a governor to maintain an 
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even speed and the floating diaphragm 
sound box, which latter was, with modifi- 
cations, continued, to the introduction of 
electric reproduction. Both of these were 
developments of Alfred Clark.’’ , 

“His mother’s family came to America 
in the eighteenth century from England. 
His father’s family came to America early 
in the nineteenth century .. . (from) 
Barrington Hall, Hatfield Broad Oak ; the 
family previously living in Takeley, Essex.’’ 

“Walter Lowrie Clark, his father, was 
born in New York City. As a veteran of the 
Civil War he had been active with all the 
different veteran associations in the city, 
serving as secretary in at least three of 
them. For twenty years he was manager of 
Hvuyter’s, the well known confectioners 
of New York.’’ 

‘“‘ A great uncle, the Honourable Walter 
Lowrie, was United States Senator and 
Secretary of the Senate. His uncle, Walter 
M. Lowrie, was a Presbyterian missionary 
to China.”’ 

The few paragraphs I have written above 
touch only his youthful and formative 
period. Others more closely associated 
with Clark in the next forty years of his life 
are better equipped to record how capably 
he guided the destinies of the great record 
industry, while retaining the leadership for 
the Gramophone Company of England. 





ANALYTICAL NOTES 
AND FIRST REVIEWS 





ORCHESTRAL 


BACH. The Art of Fugue. Radio 
Orchestra, Beromiinster (Dr. 
Hermann Scherchen). Decca 


LXT2503-5 (12 in., 118s. 6d.). 

The Art of Fugue, which occupied Bach 
during the last 18 months of his life, and 
which he left unfinished, is a complete 
compendium of fugal technique. 
earlier Musical Offering, it is based on one 
theme throughout, and consists of a series 
of 14 fugues and 4 canons, in which every 
device of contrapuntal writing is exploited 
—stretto, inversion, augmentation and 
diminution, the combination of the original 
subject with fresh themes, etc.—culminat- 
ing in two vast mirror-fugues (in which the 
music can be inverted as a whole and 
played as if seen in a mirror). His death 
prevented the completion of his gigantic 
scheme ; the 14th fugue is no more than 
a large fragment of an immense movement, 
and we have indisputable evidence that 
Bach intended in addition a final 15th 
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fugue, which was “‘to contain four themes 
and to be inverted note for note continuously. 
in all four parts.’’ -The mind reels at the 
complexity of this musical thought; but 
it cannot be sufficiently emphasised that 
the Art of Fugue is first and foremost to be 
listened to as music, and not merely as a 
complicated piece of schoolmen’s technique. 
There is every mood in this work from 
solemnity to gaiety, and every style from 
diatonic to the most chromatic: indeed, 
listening without a score, it is next to 
impossible to appreciate to the full the 
ingenuity of the writing, and I for one, 
before examining it closely with the text 
in front of me, listened to the work with 
feelings of profound emotion. 

In the original text there is no indication 
of instrumentation: as the fugues are 
written out in open score, earlier com- 
mentators fell into the error of supposing 
that they were intended purely as technical 
exercises. Parry, for instance, in his 
famous book, goes wildly astray in asserting 
that “the greater part of the work does 
not come within the range of practical 
music at all, and Bach could never have 
intended it to be presented to an audience 
as a consistent work of art. . . .It engenders 
no desire to hear the movements played by 
separate instruments. . . . [The mirror 
fugues] have no bearing on practical 
artistic or aesthetic principles.’”’ This 
fantastic misconception fell to the ground 
when Wolfgang Graeser first prepared his 
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monumental orchestral arrangement, which 
has been widely heard and admired ; and 
since then there have been other transcrip- 
tions, notably those of ‘Tovey for piano solo, 
Watson Forbes for four stringed instruments, 
Leonard Isaacs for chamber ensemble 
(this version is to be given its first perfor- 
mance at Edinburgh this month), and 
Walter Goehr and Matyas Seiber for 
orchestra. This orchestral transcription is 
by Roger Vuataz and is scored for strings 
and wind only: in instrumentation it is 
completely acceptable, but where I find 
it slightly disappointing is in its lay-out. 
The usual method of dealing with the four 
canons is to present them as Preludes to 
the fugues of similar type; but, lumped 
together as they are here (as in the 
Bachgesellschaft text) they are not entirely 
convincing. A more serious objection 
concerns the end of the work. There are 
three possibilities—to break off abruptly 
where Bach left fugue 14 incomplete and 
then (somewhat melodramatic this) to 
play the chorale Vor deinen Thron which 
was published as a make-weight in the 
original edition ; to continue with a con- 
jectural ending (which Tovey worked out) ; 
or to omit fugue 14 completely. The one 
thing which really is quite inadmissible is 
what is done here—to play as far as it 
goes and pretend the interruption point is 
a final cadence. The final allargando and 
sustained last chord in what is obviously 
the middle of a passage is musical nonsense. 


The performance given by Scherchen 
could be described as earnest and pains- 
taking rather than inspired; but the 
texture is clear and the fugue subjects well 
brought out—indeed, if anything they tend 
to be over-emphasised. The orchestra is 
not all it might be, intonation being some- 
times doubtful (sides 1 and 6 in particular) 
and the woodwind pairs not well matched 
internally—notice the difference in tone 
and technique between the two bassoons 
in the first canon ; but the conductor must 
take the blame for such things as the ragged 
starts of fugues 5 and 11 and the lack of 
rhythmic drive. Scherchen often seems to 
weary in the middle of a fugue, and very 
frequently makes his final rallentando dis- 
proportionately broad and pompous— 
fugue 6, for example, is taken at half speed 
after the pause in the seventh last bar. 
Nor can I applaud his changing tempo 
for the various sections of -double and 
triple fugues (Nos. 10 and 18 particularly) : 
all the vital impetus drains away, and the 
continuity is spoilt. 


As to recording, it is reasonable on the 
whole ; but too often it exhibits a bad 
fault of which I have heard speak on L.P. 
discs, a lack of substance in the string tone, 
especially in the higher register. This 
“papery ’’ tone is much in evidence on 
side 1 in the first four fugues (played pp), 
at the start of sides 2 (surely a fraction 
flatter than side 1 ?) and 5, and above all 
on side 6, where the violin quality is quite 
distorted. And while it is grand to have 
this majestic work on six L.P. sides instead 
of—what, twenty ?—normal sides, I cannot 
see why it is necessary to adopt automatic 
coupling sequence for them. 
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WALK UP! WALK UP! WALK UP! 


* Don’t get us wrong—we’re not offering to show you a three-legged horse or a five- 





tailed armadillo or even a very, very fat lady. But we’ve pitched one of our tents at Stand No. 40 
at the National Radio Exhibition (September 6-16th), and what we can show you there is a very 
nice line in wonders of our own devising. Wecallthemour special products. Theyinclude amplifiers, 
one as fitted in the Decola, the other from the Beau-Decca, both in grey-finished steel cabinets with 
chromium handles. There is the duo-centric speaker, now a standard fitting in the three-speaker 
system of the Decola, which does a very fine job in improving the upper register and which can 
be supplied to Decola-owners in order to give their instruments an added touch of perfection. 
For better reproduction everywhere, and especially where acoustic conditions are difficult, the 
high-fidelity corner cabinet speaker in walnut, mahogany, or oak can be used with one or other 
of the amplifiers and with a record player, thus making a complete and very convenient outfit 
which utilises the walls of your room to give the greatest possible diffusion of sound. And so 
that you can easily, quickly, and at comparatively low cost augment your 78 r.p.m. equipment 
for long playing, there’s the Decca ffrr pick-up with special jewelled stylus for 334s, available 
either separately (for use with a single speed 334 motor) or built into a dual-speed motor unit. 
Finally, there’s the new Decca dual speed changer, which takes up to eight ten-inch or twelve-inch 
records. 


Now, come along, ladies and gentlemen—all of you who are interested in tip-top reproduction. 
Walk up! See—and hear—for yourselves ! 


Si vous venez de I’ étranger, nous serons enchantés de vous souhaiter la bienvenue, car nous tenons ausst 
beaucoup a vendre nos produits spéciaux dans des autres pays que dans le nétre. 
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THE 
NATIONAL 
RADIO EXHIBITION 
Castle Bromwich, Birmingham 
September 6th-16th, 1950 
Stand No. 40: Special products, 

as above, and others. 


Stand No. 37: The world-famous 
Decola, large screen projection 
television, and a complete range 
of Decca long playing and dual- 
speed instruments. 


If you cannot visit the 
Birmingham Exhibition please 
write to us for a set of leaflets 
dealing with our special 


products. 


The illustration shows a typical 
Decca high-fidelity amplifier. 





DECCA RADIO & TELEVISION, branch of THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED, 1-3 Brixton Road, London, S.W.9 
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Single Speed (334 r.p.m.) also Dual Speed (334 and 78 r.p.m.) 
for use on your existing Radio (A.C. Mains) — Prices ranging from 


£8- 18-0 to £16-16-0 inc. P.T. 


LUXURY RADIOGRAMS From £67 - 4:0 to £164-9:-2 inc. P.T. 


Don’t delay .... ’Phone or Call at any Keith Prowse Branch. 
Personal Demonstration and Expert Advice freely given. 


REITH PROWSE< 


159 NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.|. Tel.: REG 6000 


5/6 COVENTRY ST.,,LONDON, W.1. Tel.: GER 2103 68 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3, 
50 FENCHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C.3. Tel.: MAN 6442 45 ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2. 
47 KENSINGTON HIGH ST., LONDON, W.8. Tel.: WES 3144 


Tel.: MAN 7250 
Tel.: TEM 2296 
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For a complete analysis of the structure 
of the Art of Fugue, there is no better guide 
than Tovey’s pithy but readable Companion, 
(published by O.U.P.). The following 
skeleton outline, however, may be useful 
to readers listening to the work: I have 
not numbered the fugues and canons 
separately, but have adopted the Contra- 
punctus numbers as in Graeser and on the 
record labels. 

C.1 and 2: simple 4-part fugues. 

C.3 and 4: simple 4-part fugues on the 
inverted subject. 

C.5: a 4-part stretto fugue using both 
normal and inverted subjects. 

C.6: a more concentrated stretto fugue 
in 4 parts with not only normal and 
inverted subjects, but also diminished in 
both forms. The style is that of the French 
Overture. 

C.7: like 6, but using augmentation as 
well as diminution. 

C.8 is a triple fugue in 3 parts, and one 
of the longest of the collection. The 
original subject is the last to appear, 
broken up into fragments of three-crotchet 
length. 

C.g is a brilliantly exuberant 4-part 
double fugue with the Art of Fugue theme 
(in augmentation) as one subject and the 
other appearing in double counterpoint at 
the 12th. 

C.10 is a 4-part double fugue with 
double counterpoint at the roth: the 
extra subject appears both direct and 
inverted, frequently in two _ voices 
simultaneously. 

C.11, a 4-part triple fugue, is based on 
inversions of the three themes of C.8, and 
contains some wonderfully expressive 
chromatic counterpoint. 

C.12 is a lively canon at the octave, 
using a decorated version, both direct and 
inverted, of the subject. 

C.13, also on a decorated subject, is a 
canon at the 12th, inverting as a canon at 
the 5th. 

C.14 is an invertible canon at the roth. 
The fact that these were meant for perfor- 
mance and not merely as exercises is shown 
by Bach’s indication of a cadenza in the 
penultimate bar. (The recording, without 
mentioning the fact on the label, transposes 
the order of these last two.) 

C’.15—the one Tovey so disapproved of 
—is an invertible canon by augmentation 
in contrary motion. 

C.16 is perhaps the most astonishing 
movement of the entire set—a 3-part fugue 
by inversion on the ornamented subject, 
the whole of which is turned upside down 
and played as C.16 b. 

C.17, not recorded here, carries the feat 
even further, for this is a version of the 
previous Contrapunctus arranged for two 
claviers— the only time any particular 
instrument is specified throughout the work 
—with an additional free part to the 
already closely-packed texture. 

C.18, also a mirror fugue, is in 4 parts 
and is built on both plain and decorated 
forms of the original subject. The mirror 
version is C.18 6. 

(.19 leads us to the furthest refinements 
of fugal resource. Left unfinished, it is 
still the longest fugue of the collection, and 
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, 
is a mirror example on three subjects, the 
last of which is Bach’s musical signature 
(B.A.C.H. = Bb.A.C.B4). It is probable 
that these three were to be eventually 
combined with the original Art of Fugue 
subject, which fits perfectly. LS. 


BIZET. Preludes to Acts 1 and 4 from 
‘‘Carmen.”’ Berlin State Orchestra 
(Leopold Ludwig). H.M.V. C3993 
(12 in., 5s. gd.). 

Last’ month we had a complete suite 
from ‘‘ Carmen ’”’ played superbly by the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Anthony Collins. Now we have these two 
preludes also played superbly by the Berlin 
State Orchestra under Ludwig. I prefer the 
L.P.O.’s performance. For one thing, the 
woodwind is sweeter and more delicate ; 
for another, there is more real life and verve 
about it ; finally, this colourful music is not 
thrown off with the nonchalance of German 
superiority, which is particularly noticeable 
in the quick tempo of the prelude to Act 4. 

) R.H. 


BACH. Concerto in E major. Szymon 
Goldberg (violin), Philharmonia 
Orchestra (Siisskind), Ernest Lush 
(harpsichord). Parlophone R20582-4 
(12 in., 25s. ro$d.). Auto SW8108-10 


To get an almost perfect performance 
from both soloist and orchestra combined 
with a first-rate recording in a musical 
masterpiece is already a minor miracle ; 
and I think it unreasonable of E.M.I., and 
slightly ungrateful, to expect to be able to 
repeat a miracle. My respected colleague 
A.R., writing just over a year ago of the 
performance of this Bach concerto by 
Gioconda de Vito and Anthony Bernard, 
said, “‘ What a joy it is to be able to write 
with unrestrained enthusiasm . . . inspired 
playing . . . great warmth and sensitivity 
at all times . . . magnificent artistry .. . 
a dedication by all to the spirit of Bach, 
accomplished with love.’’ This expressed 
very well, I think, what we all felt about 
it; and now that I have this new issue to 
review, I cannot but compare it with that 
wonderful set. 

The differences are very numerous: 
basically the chief is that the de Vito 
(hereafter called V.) is Italian, lyrical and 
feminine, while the Goldberg (hereafter 
called G.) is Teutonic, colder and masculine. 
G’s tone is less sympathetic than V’s, and 
in the first movement his intonation is not 
always flawless, but he has some good 
pointed bowing in the finale, which he 
certainly takes at a good Allegro assai 
(where V. ambled along pleasantly at 
Assez allegro): G. does not go in for the 
ritardandos that V. introduced, but the 
rhythm adopted by him and the orchestra 
shows occasional tendencies to hurry. The 
orchestra in the new version is handled 
definitely less sensitively, though it plays 
efficiently enough, and the rapport between 
soloist and conductor is not so amazingly 
unanimous as it was in the earlier set. 
G’s placing, too, favours the solo rather 
much at the expense of the orchestra, 
giving the effect more of a modern concerto 


than the chamber grouping of V., and in 
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the recording of the slow movement the. 
orchestra lacks definition. I never thought 
to see the day when I would object to too 
much harpsichord continuo, for I count 
myself one of the purists (of whom R.H. 
complained in April) who insist on the 
provision of this essential ingredient in 
Bach’s scores; .but as recorded here its 
tone is disproportionately clangy and 
obtrusive, and over-amplification has made 
it sound metallic. G. is at his best in the 
wonderfully expressive slow movement, 
though after repeated hearings I cannot 
feel that it is so moving as V’s performance 
—it isn’t played ‘“‘ with love.’’ And that, 
I think, is the final summing-up: this new 
set would have been a good enough 
performance in the normal way of things, 
and had I not heard the other version I 
would have praised its straightforwardness 
and integrity; but to my mind it is 
definitely outclassed by the H.M.V. issue. 
LS. 


DELIBES. Coppelia Ballet Music. 
L’Orchestre de la Société des 
Concerts du Conservatoire de 
Paris (Désormiére). Decca LM4501 
(10 in., 26s. 6d.). 

The items are: Prelude, Mazurka, Scene 
and Swanilda’s Waltz, Czardas, Scene and 
Doll’s Dance, Ballade—Slav Theme, Varied. 

Here are some movements we rarely 
hear, beautifully produced, warm-toned, 
sympathetic in pace and feeling, genial in 
delicate balance ; fine recording of the 
best ballet music of a vanished day (1870). 
The Franco-Prussian war soon ended its 
run. Genée’s is the most famous name 
here, in the early new century: then there 
are revivals such as the Vic-Wells’ and 
Camargo’s (Lopokova) of 1933, the Lithu- 
anians in 1935, and the extra act (a divert- 
issement) given at Covent Garden by the 
Russians in 1938 (Sergieff’s and Massine’s 
dances). Later history is beyond my 
personal ken, for I am not by nature 
balletic, and chiefly remember (and per- 
haps like best to recall) old times. 

Coppelia, thought to be Dr. Coppelius’s 
daughter, is a mechanical doll, his creation. 
Franz loves her, and his sweetheart, 
Swanilda, is jealous. He tries to get into 
the house to see Coppelia, but the Doctor 
frightens him off. In this first Act comes 
the Mazurka, danced by villagers, and the 
Hungarian Czardas—the first time, I read, 
that it was ever put into a ballet. 

In Act 2, Swanilda and her friends in 
the workshop find that Coppelia is not 
alive. Swanilda puts on the doll’s clothes. 
Franz, again pursuing, is caught by the 
Doctor, who drugs him and tries an 
experiment which will, he believes, transfer 
Franz’s vitality to Coppelia. The sham 
doll plays up to him, dancing and running 
wild. Franz wakes, the Doctor wheels the . 
supposed Coppelia behind the curtain 
again, lets Franz out, and goes back to the 
alcove, whence Swanilda has fled, leaving 
the doll its own clothes. Coppelius realises 
that he has been tricked when he sees the 
lovers walking away together. 

Some of the prettiest music, and the 
most daintily played, comes at the end, in 
the delicious variations. W.R.A. 
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GLAZOUNOV _: TCHAIKOVSKY. 
Grand Valse from ‘ Raymonda.”’ 
Gopak from “ Mazeppa,’’ Act 1. 
Philharmonia Orchestra (Malko). 
H.M.V. C3991 (12 in., 5s. yd.). 

Averagely good recording of trifles. I 
remember the Lithuanian National Ballet 
performing Raymonda, for the first time 
here, it was stated, in 1935. Petipa’s 
choreography, “‘ arranged ’’’ by Zvereff, was 
used, and Doboujansky’s scenery and 

costumes. Raymonda, betrothed to a 

Saracen knight, is in his absence wooed, 

and almost abducted, by another knight. 

Just in time ... etc. This creaking tushery 

has to last a whole evening. ‘The music 

helps. The other piece, very fast and as 
gay as you like to think it is, comes from 
an opera (1882) on the subject of the 
lover-tied-to-a-horse, a ‘‘ book ’’ that Grove 
says is exceedingly lugubrious. I’m afraid 
cheap, gaudy music such as this does not 
carry me very far from that mood. W.R.A. 


GLAZOUNOV. Concerto in A minor, 
Op. 82. Nathan Milstein (violin), 
R.C.A. Victor Symphony Orches- 
tra (William Steinberg). H.M.V. 
DB21085-87 (12 in., 25s. 10$d.). Auto. 
DB9480-2. 

Nathan Milstein, who is to play the 
Tchaikovsky Concerto at the Edinburgh 
Festival at the end of the month, is here 
to be heard in another concerto dedicated 
to the same player, Leopold Auer. The 
Glazounov work, composed in 1904, is 
written in that same warm, melancholy 
and emotional style, and is the kind of 
late-romantic work which is so much to 
the taste of to-day’s audience, If only 
Glazounov, besides his easy professional 
fluency and colourful orchestration, had 
possessed greater distinction in his melodic 
invention, he would assuredly rival Rach- 
maninov in the popular favour ; but, like 
Saint-Saéns, he seems just to miss the 
mark, and thus to occupy no more than a 
tertiary place in the mainstream of music. 
Yet the Violin Concerto is an attractive 
composition, if not one I personally should 
choose to live with; and its construction 
is highly original. Though there are three 
movements, the second (the Andante) 
appears half-way through the opening 
movement, which, as it were, parts to 
receive it, resuming its course afterwards: 
this in turn leads without a break into the 
finale, a scintillating rondo in the style 
of a Russian dance which becomes more 
and more frenzied in excitement towards 
the end. The writing for the violin is 
exacting and showy, and the solo part is 
unusually continuous—there is an irre- 
ducible minimum of bars in which the 
soloist can stop to take breath. 

Milstein’s performance combines deeply 
expressive cantabile playing with the most 
dazzling brilliance, and lovers of virtuosity 
will revel in the effortless fire of his last 
movement, the end of which is a real 
tour de force. .The old Heifetz recording 
was a fine one, but Milstein matches it, 
and with improved modern technique the 
orchestral detail is far clearer. A special 
word of praise is due to William Steinberg 
(a new conductor to me), whose sensitive 
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and sympathetic accompanying with what 
is presumably a “‘ house ’’ orchestra proves 
that a star name is not essential to produce 
a first-rate performance. The American 
engineers, too, have produced a quality 
far more acceptable to English ears than is 
usually the case. 

It is interesting that Milstein has chosen 
the same fill-up as Heifetz did previously 
—a slight salon piece (which keeps making 
my mind jump a track both to Celeste Aida 
and Svendsen’s Romance) in which, while 
producing a rich warmth of tone, he 
manages to avoid the somewhat saccharine 
flavour which Heifetz imparted to it. 

L 


BOCCHERINI. Minuet 
from “ Berenice.’’ Minuet. Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra (Weldon). 
Columbia DX1670 (12 in., 5s. gd.). 

Trimly-taut recording, of the most 
pleasant, smooth order. So simple a move- 
ment as this, from Handel’s opera overture, 
is a keen test of rhythm. Few orchestras 
seem to me quite fit for it. They jog. Per- 
haps the more pompous side of Handel is 
uppermost in the mind. Someone has 
arranged this, and I’m not too happy 
about some bits of counterpoint. The 
ornaments, too, I don’t altogether care for. 

Berenice came out at the end of the 1737 
season. It had taken a month to compose. 

The other piece is played at the usual 

speed (rather fast, I feel), and the Handel 

is not allowed to dawdle. Something less 
familiar might surely have been found as 
the latter’s partner. Boccherini is becoming 
better known, through radio, and is being 
heard as by no means a one-tune man, or 
even a very minor Haydn. Out of over 

370 chamber works, might not a few more 

pieces be found fit for recording ? Especially 

should we like to hear what Sondheimer, in 

Cobbett, calls ‘‘an epoch-making char- 

acteristic ’’—the way in which Boccherini 

‘“‘ varies his forms of expression within the 

smallest framework’’: which variety is 

something our recording friends seem to 


HANDEL : 


eschew. W.R.A. 

MEHUL. Overture — Les Deux 
Aveugles de Toléde. Royal Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra (Beecham). 


H.M.V. DB21084 (12 in., 8s. 7$d.). 
An elegant trifle, a soufflé: as with all 
souffiés, there is not much substance and 
nothing at all to get one’s teeth into; but 
like good soufflés, it is light and airy and 
very easily assimilated. Astonishing as it 
may seem to anyone listening to this 
overture, Méhul was the pioneer of the 
new and more passionate spirit in early 
19th-century French opera: he headed 
the break-away from the classical traditions 
of Gluck and paved the way for the 
Romantics. He was a great enthusiast for 
“local colour,’”’ and one of the earliest 
composers to make use of Spanish dance 
rhythms. This very-much-in-C-major 
overture, after a formal introduction, is 
cast in the style of a bolero, with gently 
bouncing string rhythms going on inces- 
santly. Neither the playing nor the 
recording here could be bettered. 
At the time this opera was written 
(1806—the year after Beethoven’s Fidelio), 
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blind heroes and heroines were quite the 
fashion. Méhul’s two were originally to 
have been of Bagdad, but were transplanted 
apparently because Spanish rhythms were 
easier to handle than Persian. I have no 
idea what the opera is all about, but 
doubtless one of those omniscient corre- 
spondents whose access to a _ reference 
library renders critics’ notes unnecessary 
(so they say) will enlighten my ignorance. 
Not that it matters anyhow. L.S. 


MENDELSSOHN. Overture “ The 
Hebrides,” Op. 26. Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra (Furtwangler). 
H.M.V. DB6941 (12 in., 8s. 74d.). 
Score : Hawkes, Eulenburg. 

A record both powerful and sweet, hand- 
somely coloured, resonant without roaring 
and touched with sentiment which only 
oncé seems to me a trifle over-pressed. 

On my score (Eulenburg) of this ever- 
fresh, youthful impression of the “‘ Cave of 
Music,’’ whose waves are so diverse yet 
cumulative, you may note that the opening 
generates differing continuations—just as 
no two waves are ever quite alike. Bars 1 
and 3 show the main downward and 
upward motives. The second one, at about 
? in., becomes theme Ib. No. II comes at 
page 13, a little before an inch and a half, 
and has a similar upward thrust, but more 
powerful. Note the viola triplets (just over 
an inch) used later. You hear the detail 
charmingly in this quietly-pulsing record- 
ing. The bass also is impressive, without 
excess. When he develops, the conductor 
works up pace and power finely: capital 
artistry. At page 27 there is varied key- 
usage : fragments of I and a neat thrusting 
in of a new short minor-key figure (last 
half inch of side 1). The wind-whips and 
sea-tow are still wonderfully taking; so is 
the new episode early on side 2, with some 
fizz. stings: a splendid short voyage, until 
at about 1} in. on side 2 comes the recapitu- 
lation. A fresh profusion of instrumental 
detail is offered. The linking theme is now 
cut out, and No. I is little attended to; 
very soon he is at No. II, on the romantic 
clarinet. The first time, it sounded from 
the deep ; now it floats serene (? a shade 
too slowly: a wee bit of the conductor’s 
contrivance which, once in a while, slightly 
tires me, excellent artist though he is). 

The coda (page 50) uses, even now, new 
material against which the original theme 
is thrown. Con fuoco, it seems like to end 
but a magical touch of Mendelssohn’s 
fancy brings us to the close with trumpets 
sustaining, No. I dropping down the wind, 
in three clarinet swoops, and a touch of 
No. II in the flute, as the strings and 
drums mark the final beats. Was ever a 
more nearly perfect piece of painting 
achieved ? W.R.A. 


SCARLATTI : PIERNE. Concerto No. 
r in G major Leon Goossens 


(oboe), Philharmonia S&S 
Orchestra  (Siisskind). Aubade 
(Pierné). Leon Goossens (oboe), 


Gerald Moore (piano). Columbia 
DX8347-8 (12 in., 11s. 6d.). 

The title above suggests that Scarlatti— 

it proves to be Domenico, not Alessandro— 
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The verdict of connoisseurs on “LP” 
has fully borne out what the makers claimed 
—and fully justified our confidence in 
placing large initial orders for all our shops. 
In point of fact, the demand is even greater 
than we expected it to be. 


But we can still offer you the full 
selection of “LP” records to choose from: 
we have them all. 


If you have not yet had a chance to 


hear them, to judge for yourself what an 


uninterrupted flow of melody, almost 
unbelievably faithfully reproduced, can 
mean to the lover of recorded music—we 
look forward to seeing you at any of our 
Showrooms. 


If you have heard them, and want to 
add to your collection, then may we remind 
you that these ““LP” records are unbreak- 
able, and you may very safely order by post? 


MURDOCH 


461-3 OXFORD ST., LONDON W.I 
155 Corporation Street, Birmingham 
and Branches throughout the country 


The GRAMOPHONE 


LONG-Playing Records 
and REPRODUCERS 








A comprehensive range 
of the new DECCA 


long-playing records and 


reproducers is available 


in ENGLAND at 


ACCRINGTON: J. L. Haworth & Co., 13 Whalley Road 
ASHFORD: Murdoch, 21 High Street 
BARNSLEY: Joshua Marshall & Co. Ltd., 9-13 The Arcade 
BIRMINGHAM: Murdoch, 155 Corporation Street 
BLACKBURN: Pickering & Sons, 77 Darwen Street 
BRADFORD: Joshua Marshall & Co. Ltd., 37 Market Street 
(Swan Arcade) 

BRIGHTON: Murdoch, 137 Western Road 
CAMBRIDGE: Murdoch, 20 Regent Street 
CARLISLE: Paterson, Sons & Co. Ltd., 8 Devonshire Street 
CHATHAM: Murdoch, 86-88 High Street 
DONCASTER: Archibald Ramsden, York House, Cleveland Street 
DOVER: Murdoch, 27 Biggin Street 
FOLKESTONE: Murdoch, 20 Sandgate Road 
IPSWICH: Murdoch, 22 Butter Market 
KING’S LYNN: Murdoch, 19 High Street 
LEEDS: Archibald Ramsden, 38a Boar Lane 

Hopkinsons’ Successors Ltd., 5-6 Commercial Street 
LONDON: Murdoch, 461-463 Oxford Street, W.1 
MANCHESTER: Vivian Grant Ltd., Tudor Galleries, 69 Deansgate 
MAIDSTONE: Murdoch, 7 High Street 
MIDDLESBROUGH: Waddington & Sons Ltd., 108 Linthorpe Road 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE: Waddington & Sons Ltd., Metrovick 
House, Northumberland Road 


NEWPORT (1.0.W.): Murdoch, 31 High Street 
PORTSMOUTH: Murdoch, 218 Commercial Road 

PRESTON: Murdoch, 81 Fishergate 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA: Murdoch, 48 St. Annes Road West (The Sq.) 


SOUTHAMPTON: Murdoch, 17 Above Bar 
Murdoch, 180 Above Bar 


SOUTHSEA: Murdoch, 92 Palmerston Road 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS: Murdoch, 46 High Street 
WOLVERHAMPTON: Murdoch, 63 Victoria Street 
YORK: Waddington & Sons Ltd., Lendal (opposite G.P.O.) 


in SCOTLAND at 


ABERDEEN : Paterson, Sons & Marr Wood Ltd., 183 Union Street 
AYR: Paterson, Sons & Co. Ltd., 40 New Market Street 
DUMFRIES: Paterson, Sons & Co. Ltd., 7 Castle Street 
DUNDEE: Methven Simpson, Ltd., 22 Reform Street 
EDINBURGH: Murdoch, McKillop & Co. Ltd., 35 Shandwick Place 
Paterson, Sons & Co. Ltd., 27 George Street 
Methven Simpson Ltd., 83 Princes Street 
FORFAR: Methven Simpson, Ltd., 92 East High Street 


GLASGOW: Murdoch, 107 Hope Street 
Paterson, Sons & Co. Ltd., 152 Buchanan Street 
Ewing & McJntosh Ltd., 431 Sauchiehall Street 


KILMARNOCK: Paterson, Sons & Co. Ltd., 81 King Street 
PAISLEY: Paterson, Sons & Co. Ltd., The Cross 

PERTH: Paterson, Sons & Co. Ltd., 38 South Methven Street 
ST. ANDREWS: Methven Simpson, Ltd., 3 Grayfriars Garden 
STRANRAER: Paterson, Sons & Co. Ltd., 49 Hanover Street 


Your enquiries are 
invited 
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TWO ACCESSORIES OF THE UTMOST 


LONG PLAYING 
AND STANDARD 
RECORDS 


WICRO-GROOVE 
PLAYERS 


DAVEY 


INSTRUMENTS 


CONVERSIONS 


SERVICE 











LONDONS SPECIAL GRAMOPHONE SHOP 





VALUE FOR USE WITH 
LONG-PLAYING RECORDS 


@ DAVEY INFINITELY VARIABLE 
STEEP-CUTTING FILTER 


This variable low-pass filter is a new device of wide useful- 
ness, incorporating a novel circuit developed by Col. F. G. 
G. Davey, M.A., A.I.E.E., which is the subject of patents 
pending. It will produce a steep cut in the frequency 
response at any selected frequency in the octave between 
4,000 c.p.s. and 8,000 c.p.s. The average steepness of cut 
is 30 d.b. per octave. Its special helpfulness in dealing with 
the new micro-groove records arises from two points. Firstly, 
many of these new records, including some of the best of them, show a very steep rising 
characteristic in the extreme upper register, often in the neighbourhood of 5,000 c.p.s. 
In many cases this rise is too steep to be neutralised by the action of an ordinary single- 
element tone control. Upper-register distortion cannot be entirely abolished 
with such a control even when it is used so drastically as to dim natural 
brilliance of reproduction to an undersirable extent. With the new infinitely variable 
filter, however, the steep cut can be brought to bear right on the steep rise, so that 
distortion can be rectified with the minimum sacrifice of brilliance. The second point is 
that these new records, though they have very quiet surfaces compared with ordinary 
ones, do nevertheless produce a number of clicks, fizzes, and similar parasitic noises 
se ~ very high up in the scale. These can br swept away by the filter with very 
ittle loss. 

The filter is useful also for reducing surface noises in older specimens of normal 
‘78° records. In many of these the recording is not carried above 6,000 or 8,000 c.p.s. 
With them, the filter can be inserted at the appropriate frequency without any loss 
of high-note reproduction at all, but will bring about a considerable reduction of 
scratch. In wireless reception also the filter can be applied to eliminate heterodyne 
whistles (especially when more than one of these is present), and all other high- 
pitched interferences, and because it is infinitely variable, this can always be done 
with the minimum possible loss, wherever these interferences may lie within the scale. 


~@ DP4/33 MOVING-COIL PICK-UP 


DP4/33 * detachable 
arm and pick-up head 


£6.5.0 


plus £3-2-6 Pur. Tax 


D.P.4/33 Special 
Sapphire Needle 


more strikingly apparent. 


inc. Pur. Tax 


playing both standard and long-playing records. 


HANDMADE GRAMOPHONES; LTD. 


6, NEWMAN ST., OXFORD ST., W.1. 


Two of our electrically equipped audition rooms have long-playing reproducers 
installed. We continue as eer, to stock only the best records for lovers of serious 
music, both in standard and long-playing discs. _ Then there is that invaluable 
independent review, the Monthly Letter. Incidentally, No.6 Newman Street is very 
near both to Tottenham Court Road and Oxford Circus Underground Stations. 





Housed in metal case 
Th x 2h” x 2” with 
front panel 8’’ x 2}. 
Connects between 
output transformer 
of amplifier and loud- 
speaker, which should 
be of 15 ohms im- 
pedance. 


Two controls — one 
for switching in and 
out, one for adjusting 
filter as required. 


Retail price 


£4.10.0 


Trade enquiries 
invited 


The D.P.4 moving-coil pick-up for normal ‘78’ records has already 
gained an enviable reputation amongst devotees of high-quality repro- 
duction, who have amplifiers and speakers suitable for working with it. 
The results of our own tests, and the enthusiastic comments of our many 
friends who have come to hear our demonstrations, leave us in no doubt 
that the fame of the micro-groove version of this pick-up will spread 
even more rapidly. The simple fact is that the picked best of these 
micro-groove records, when properly handled by the reproducer at all 
stages, can yield a more brilliant and convincing realism than the best 
of the ‘ 78’ records so far. As the ultimate merit of the recording rises, 
so the difference between the best and second-best in pick-ups becomes 


It is early yet to speak of record wear, but indications are becoming 
plain that, when played with the D.P.4/33 and its special micro-groove 
needle, record wear and needle-point wear is going to turn out even less 
with the long-playing record than it is with the normal ‘ 78.’ The D.P.4 
pick-ups are readily detachable at the pivot-base. The D.P.4/33 detach- 
able arm and micro-groove pick-up head is supplied for fixing to the 
12 6 existing pick-up base, which is self-connecting to the amplifier. A pair 

of these arms for use on one pivot base forms the ideal equipment for 
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wrote a number of concertos for oboe and 
orchestra. After a good deal of trouble and 
searching about, I find that this one, dedi- 
cated to Leon Goossens, is “‘ arranged ’’ by 
Gordon Bryan. I only hope these par- 
ticulars may appear on the final form of the 
record labels. 

There are five movements, Caxzonetta, 
Polonaise, Minuetto, Aria, and Tarantella. 

The first two of these are undistinguished. 
and merely typical of the period but a more 
personal note emerges in the Mainuetto, 
which is accompanied by muted strings, and 
both the Aria and Tarantella are wholly 
enchanting. 

The balance is excellent—one can clearly 
hear the movement of the inner parts—and 
the oboe and strings are both well 
recorded. Leon Goossens plays his part with 
great style and finish and with less than 
usual of the familiar emotional quality in 
his tone. I am assured that some of the 
off pitch playing in the Aria will not be found 
in the recording as issued. I am sorry that 
the spare side is filled up with such a trivial 
little piece as the Aubade by Pierné! Surely 
something of greater worth could have been 


found. A.R. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


BACH. Passacaglia and Fugue in C 
minor. Geraint Jones (organ). 
H.M.V. C7790-1 (12 in., 11s. 6d.). 
Recorded at Martin und Nicolaikirche, 
Steinkirchen. On Special Order only. 


I happened to run into Mr. Geraint 
Jones the other day and he gave me a vivid 
description of his recording of the Bach 
Passacaglia, and other items, in the Church 
of St. Martin and St. Nicholas at Stein- 
kirchen. The two-manual organ was built 
by Schnitger in 1687, two years after the 
birth of J. S. Bach, and some stops from the 
earlier organ of 1540 were incorporated in 
it. This organ has recently been renovated, 
but not the church which houses it ; with the 
result that a portion of the ceiling fell on 
Mr. Jones while he was recording over land 
line ! 

Manual 1 (or the “‘ Great ’’ as we should 
say) carries eleven stops, and tremulant. 

Manual 2 (or Choir), has eight stops, and 
a device which brings into action a peal of 
bells. There are nine stops on the pedal 
organ. In all there are nine two-foot stops 
and there is a mixture on the pedals. 

The Passacaglia was originally composed 
for a two-manual clav-cembalo with pedals 
but, as Harvey Grace remarks, it is so mag- 
nificent that it requires an effort to think of 
it in any other medium than that of the 
organ. Registration of the work has always 
been a problem to the organist for he must 
secure sufficient variety without inter- 
rupting the flow of the music and for this 
he would do well to enlist the aid of another 
pair of hands. : 

On the whole Geraint Jones follows 
Schweitzer’s wise advice not to sacrifice line 
to colour and the greatest merit of his per- 
formance is the fine clarity of the parts. 
The velvety tone of the diapason on the 
pedals which softly gives out the theme at 
the start is a joy, and sufficient to overcome 
any prejudice about the baroque organ. 
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But it should be noted that a high level of 
volume is needed to make the low C of the 
theme audible here and at other points 
later on before more incisive stops are 
brought into play. The same is true of the 
theme when it is placed in the treble at the 
start of the second side. I much regret that 
the bad technique of fading is used at the 
close of sides one and three. 

The two variations (on the second side) 
which Harvey Grace suggests should be 
left out as being only suited to the cembalo 
come out most beautifully on this organ, es- 
pecially the fifteenth variation which consists 
of upward arpeggios. This goes to show how 
important it is to hear Bach’s organ music 
on the kind of organ with which he was 
familiar. Mr. Jones brings the Passacaglia 
to a full close with a ritardando at the end of 
the second side and so repeats the C, at the 
start of the next side, which is included in the 
final chord of the Passacaglia and yet is the 
first note of the following double-fugue. 
(This inclusion suggest; that the fugue 
was an afterthought.) The Passacaglia 
theme on the pedals sounds too weak here 
but in all other respects this great double 
fugue is finely built up and the interrupted 
cadence before the closing bars is superbly 
dramatic. Too great praise cannot be given 
to the consistently clear articulation of the 
two subjects. 

I have no space to compare this fine inter- 
pretation with that recorded by Germani on 
the organ of Westminster Cathedral, but I 


shall not conceal the fact that the 
present recording is, to my _ mind, 
preferable. 


BEETHOVEN. Sonata in C minor, Op. 
111. Sonatina No. 38 in F major. 
Solomon (piano). H.M.V. C4000-3 
(12 in., 23s.). Auto C7786-9 

In his last and greatest sonata for the 
piano Beethoven, as Eric Blom has well 
said, sums up and subtlises the whole of his 
experience in sonata writing which had 
occupied him on and off for twenty-six 
years. It is fascinating in the highest degree 
to compare the free fugal writing in the 
first movement of this C minor sonata with 
the immense fugue in the finale of the 
Hammerklavr sonata (Op. 106) and the 
variations in the second movement of the 
C minor with those in the finale of the E 
major sonata (Op. 109). In this way 
one can appreciate the extra mastery 
with which Beethoven treated the two 
forms in making them a vehicle for his 
farewell to the Sonata. 

I read somewhere that the great dimin- 
ished seventh chords in the opening bars of 
the introduction are noted down in one of 
Beethoven’s sketch books of twenty years 
before with the words “and with His 
stripes ’’ written below them. If Handel’s 
chorus was indeed in Beethoven’s mind 
when he composed this sonata it would pro- 
vide a clue to the spiritual foundations of the 
music ! But about that one can only specu- 
late. I want to speak here mostly about 
Solomon’s superb performance, but in any 
case such music as this cannot properly 
be described except in technical terms — 
the bare bones of the matter. 

Of the previous recordings—other than 
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that by Elly Ney, which I have not heard— 
there is only one that can, from all points of 
view, be compared with this one by Solomon 
and that is the Decca recording made by 
Kempff. The very poor reproduction puts 
the Schnabel issue out of court, and the 
lack of clarity and the jangle in the first 
movement of Petri’s performance and his 
curiously insensitive playing of the Arietta, 
with a thump on the “ strong ’”’ beats of the 
bar, makes one regretfully reject this fine 
pianist’s interpretation, grand as it is in 
many ways. Backhaus gave us a first move- 
ment on the heroic scale of that by Petri 
but with very clean pedalling and with far 
better recorded tone, but he failed also to 
discover the full peace and ethereal quality 
of the final movement. Kempff, though 
unable to play the first movement quite on 
the heroic scale of these two others, entirely 
succeeds in the last movement and his 
recorded piano tone, up-to-date, was easily 
the best. 

Solomon seems to me to unite most of 
the virtues of these others and he has, 
of course, the advantage of greatly im- 
proved piano recording. 

The first great.phrase shows that the 
required depth of tone is there and the 
wonderful series of modulations shading off 
into a whisper—we get the sense of Beeth- 
oven'’s inner harmonic ear here in a very 
special manner—are also perfectly repro- 
duced. It is clear, also, from the start that 
Solomon has taken the full measure of this 
great work and is himself, so to speak, tuned 
to greatness. His articulation of the giant 
tread of the theme of the allegro seems to me 
to be exactly right and the detail of the 
double counterpoint of the free fugue is 
admirably clear. He makes the repeat 
which Kempff omitted and this of course 
should be done, even though it involves an 
awkward break. It was no doubt on account 
of the repeat Beethoven called for that he 
condenses the recapitulation in so marked 
a manner. Note especially the wonderful 
coda in which Beethoven, by means of a 
thrice repeated but slightly varied phrase, 
moves towards C major and the peace of the 
Arwetta—the theme of the variations that 
form the finale. 

There is no more sublime theme in all 
Beethoven, a theme so simple that it can be 
understood by the least musical, so pro- 
found that it demands spiritual insight. 
That we must bring to the variations if 
we are to rise to the height of Beethoven’s 
great argument. 

In the second part of the theme—Solo- 
mon plays it all, thank goodness, without 
any first beat stresses—the pianist makes a 
slight but marked ritardando on the last 
chord of the fourth bar and the first chord 
of the fifth. I have never heard this done 
before and it is strangely moving. The 
recording catches beautifully the pearly 
radiance of the high treble writing in the 
fourth variation and in the long concluding 
section (by which time variation and coda 
have imperceptibly merged into one an- 
other) the ear is not disturbed by any 
whirr of the hammers. Do not fail to note 
Beethoven’s preparation for that flight into 
the upper air. First the low pedal point and 
the veiled bass chords with the theme above 
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and then, suddenly and without warning, 
the music rises from the ground to the 
ethereal regions. 

Eric Blom has exactly put into words 
what one feels as the sonata ends and I 
gratefully quote him again. “One of the 
most complex and difficult movements in 
the whole range of piano music has ended 
in utter simplicity, the simplicity which only 
a child or a master-mind dare express with 
the perfect assurance of being understood.”’ 

Solomon has given us here the high per- 
fection of his art and the engineers have 
splendidly responded. In these difficult 
days such a recording of such music as this 
renews and fortifies the human spirit. A.R. 


BEETHOVEN. Sonata in C minor, Op. 
go, No. 2. Max Rostal (violin), 
Franz Osborn (piano). Decca 
AK2356-9 (12 in., 28s. 8d.). 

These well-matched artists have already 
recorded the G major violin and piano 
sonata, Op. 96, on Decca K1950-3, and 
now, with equal success, give us the un- 
usually spacious sonata in C minor, 
Beethoven is said to have regretted the C 
major scherzo, but even if the musical 
temperature drops a bit in this movement 
the tension of the preceding movements 
needed to be relaxed. The later Beethoven 
would not have written so weak a 
link into the recapitulation in the slow 
movement, but the scale-wise passages at 
the close are curiously prophetic of the 
wonderful closing pages of the great C 
minor piano sonata, Op. 111, reviewed 
elsewhere in this issue. 

The balance is exceptionally good and 
so is the recording, if you accept the high 
level of tone. Occasionally the tone of the 
violin is a little astringent and both players, 
oddly enough, fail to articulate clearly the 
triplet ih the theme of the final movement. 
The bars in which it comes sounds like four 
C’s, not three and the triplet E flat, D, C. 
As Mr. Rostal has edited all Beethoven’s 
violin and piano sonatas I look forward to 
constant additions to the series. A.R. 


BEETHOVEN. Quartet No. 11 in F 
minor, Op. 95. Schneiderhan 
Quartet (Schneiderhan-Strasser-Mor- 
avetz-Krotschak). Columbia LX8727- 
8 (12 in ., 17s. 3d.) 


The F minor Quartet was composed in 


1810 and represents the zenith of Beet-— 


hoven’s second period style. Although a 
gap of fourteen years separates the Op. 95 
in F minor from the Op. 127 in E flat it has 
more in common with the quartets of the 
master’s third period. Its originality of 
design and concentration of thought and 
treatment make it a significant precursor of 
the last five great quartets. Marion Scott, 
in her excellent book on Beethoven, claims 
that the F minor Quartet belongs to both 
periods and picturesquely says it is “a 
work which occupies much the same 
position in his career as an enharmonic 
modulation in his music.”’ 

There are four movements. A passionate, 
powerful, and compressed allegro con Lrio 
is followed by a calm, sonorous, and 
polyphonous allegretto ma non troppo. Then 
comes a Scherzo, allegro assai vivace, ma Serioso, 
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alternating between moods of dramatic 
restlessness and pensiveness. The last 
movement opens with eight bars of larghetto 
espresswo that suggest: the beginning of a 
profound and tragic slow movement, but 
instead it leads, by means of a repeated 
and gradually quickening semitonal motive 
(B-C), into a brilliant Rondo marked 
allegretto agitato in F minor. The music 
pursues its restless course ending on a 
pianissimo chord of F major, which passes 
on to the real climax of the movement—an 
Epilogue consisting of a blazing allegro of 
43 bars based on entirely new material. 
This magnificent work with its important 
scheme of dynamics and subtle polyphonic 
writing demands strong, masculine playing 
and perfect ensemble. The Schneiderhan 
Quartet provides these qualities as well as 
sensitive musicianship in a wholly satisfying 
performance, which has been admirably 
recorded. R.H. 


FRANCK. Cantabile. Jeanne Demes- 
sieux (organ). Decca K2360 (12 in., 
7s. 2d.). 

Here is one of Franck’s beatitudes—a 
quiet meditation of the mystic communing 
with his God and a deep dream of peace 
to soothe a tortured world. One feels so 
often that old César, like Bach, was always 
happiest in his organ loft. In quite a 
different way, of course, they are really 
poles apart. But I like Neville Cardus’s 
idea of Franck as an example of the Gothic 
in music, and in this splendid recording 
I seem to feel the presence of high arches 
and vaulted roofs and the evening sun 
slanting in on the lonely figure at the keys. 

Most readers will know what to expect 
stylistically from Franck’s organ music and 
they will find plenty of familiar touches 
here. Miss Demessieux gives a most 
restrained and finely-phrased performance, 
and one in which the rhythm is never 
allowed to flag although the tempo is very 
slow all the way through. As for the 
recording itselt, I have yet to hear the 
living presence of the organ better captured 
on wax, and, as we have come to expect 
from St. Mark’s, the texture is beautifully 
clear. The sustained pedals are firm and 
full toned and there is great delicacy in the 
reeds. Side one is exquisitely quiet and 
smooth, but although the recording itself 
is equally good side two has a very slightly 
higher surface noise, and towards the end 
there is a soft but disturbing swish in spite 
of there being no apparent external 
damage and the disc being perfectly 
centred. I hope this may be on my copy 
only for it is the one blemish on an other- 
wise exquisite piece of recording. B.J. 


MOZART. Sonata in C major, K545. 
Walter Gieseking (piano). Columbia 
LX1304 (12 in., 8s. 73d.). 

Mozart’s oewre facile was composed 
during the period of the three last sym- 
phonies and though described as for 
beginners it could hardly be played except 
by pianists who had attained fair facility. 
One unusual feature of the charming first 
movement is that the tune returns in the 
key of the sub-dominant (F) and not of the 
tonic (C). This sonata was last recorded, 
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by Eileen Joyce, when we were in the period 
of the 18th century drawing-room. Apart 
from a noisy surface Miss Joyce’s excellent 
playing is in the Dresden china idiom where. 
as Gieseking brings to the work not only a 
crystal clarity, but a virility which removes 
it from the superficialities of the drawing- 
room into the region of pure delight. This 
is, in every way, a perfect recording. A.R. 


SCHUBERT. Impromptu in G flat 
major, Op. 90, No. 3. Cyril Smith 
(piano). Columbia DX1669 (12 in., 
5s. od.). 

Although sometimes printed, and played, 
in G major, this Impromptu was written 
in G flat ; and—at the risk of raising once 
more the eternal vexed question of key- 
colour—the slightly veiled and warmer 


tone of the flat key seems better to suit the ' 


tranquil mood of this piece. Its unhurried 
and leisurely beauty and its unchangingly 
flowing rhythm make this pastoral one of 
Schubert’s most poetic reveries; but I 
cannot feel that Cyril Smith’s performance 
catches this atmosphere very successfully. 
He is not well served by the recording, 
which gives him a rather dead piano tone 
and which exaggerates the harshness ot his 
Sorte, but apart from this there seemed to 
me too much striving after effect and over- 
dramatisation, and too great a disparity 
between the episodes. Mr. Smith could 
with advantage relax more. LS. 


SCHUBERT : MENDELSSOHN. Ave 
Maria: On wings of » Op. 34, 
No. 2. Ida Haendel (violin), Gerald 
Moore (piano). H.M.V. (C3994 
(12 in., 5s. 9.d.). 

These two arrangements are by Wilhelmj 
and Achron respectively. Both are equally 
nauseating. After the tunes have been 
stated more or less unadorned (“‘ Ave 
Maria ”’ starts on the G string and sounds 
like a violoncello piccolo), then off we go with 
hotted up versions consisting of slimy 
double stoppings in sixths and octaves, and 
tremolos, broken chords, and harp effects. 
Ida Haendel plays with all the unctuousness 
these arrangements demand. Towards the 
end of “Ave Maria’’ the recording 
becomes a bit fluffy and soaks up some of 
the bubbling oil (or is it pork dripping ?). 

R.H. 


SZYMANOWSKI: RACHMANINOV. 
Etude in B flat minor, Op. 4, No. 3. 
Prelude in E minor, Op. 32, No. 4. 
Colin Horsley (piano). H.M.V. 
C3942 (12 in., 5s. gd.). 

Both these pieces are fine examples of 
romantic piano music demanding virtuoso 
playing, which they receive under the hands 
of Colin Horsley. Szymanowski’s Etude is 
particularly attractive for its richness of 
harmony. The recording is clear and has 
good perspective, except in fortissimo 
passages where the tone is inclined to blast. 

- *.7 


VILLA-LOBOS A maré encheu: Passa, 
passa gaviao. Pobre céga: O 
pintor de Cannahy. Ellen Ballon 
(piano). Decca M654 (10 in., 4s. 8d.). 

Villa-Lobos has written a very large 
amount of music of all kinds—operas, 
oratorios, symphonies, quartets, and so on, of 
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which most of us know nothing at all ; and 
he also holds original ideas about musical 
instruction. ‘‘ Each year, on Brazil’s Inde- 
pendence Day,”’ says Nicholas Slowvinsky in 
“ Music of Latin America,’ he conducts an 
‘orpheonic concentration’ of several 
thousand school children who sing any- 
thing from Handel to popular songs and 
patriotic hymns into which, apparently, per- 
cussive and explosive sounds, sibilation and 
clapping hands are introduced as ‘ or- 
pheonic ’ effects.’’ One of his own pieces, of 
this kind, is the Invocation to Metallurgy. He 
seems to have a highly experimental mind 
and to have grafted his own country’s folk 
music on to the techniques of other 
countries and times. A good example of this 
is the series of seven suites called Bachianas 
Brasilieras. ; 

The short piano pieces now recorded are, 
presumably, founded on folk songs and 
resemble to some extent, Barték’s Children’s 
Pieces or, even more, the Ten Easy Pieces of 
that composer, taking the word “ easy ”’ in 
the same relative sense. 

A maré encheu (Full tide) has an attractive 
tune in slow time with a quick middle 
section : Passa passa (Go away hawk) 
graphically illustrates its title, and so does 
the next number Pobre céga (Poor blind 
woman) which depicts the pathetic help- 
lessness of the woman. About O pintor de 
Cannahy (The artist of Cannahy) I can say 
nothing as the title conveys to me no more 
than it says. All these pieces are played 
with the greatest rhythmic vivacity and 
understanding by Ellen Ballon and the 
piano tone is remarkably good. A.R. 


OPERATIC AND SONGS 


DEBUSSY. Ballade No. 2 from “Trois 
Ballades de Francois. Villon.’”” La 
Grotte from ‘“ Trois Chansons de 
France.”’ Mandoline. Gerard 
Souzay (baritone). Orchestre de la 
Société des Concerts du Con- 
servatoire de Paris (Edouard Lin- 
denberg). Decca K2333 (12 in., 
"s. 2d.). 


Theze are three beautiful examples of 
Debussy’s art as a song-writer. The second 
Ballade (1910) is a setting of ‘‘ Ballade que 
Villon feit 4 la requeste de sa mére pour 
prier Notre-Dame,’’ which is translated by 
D. G. Rossetti under the title of “‘ The 
Mother’s Service to our Lady.’’ “La 
Grotte ’’ (1904) is a setting of a poem by 
the 17th century poet Tristan Lhermitte, 
which treats of the mysterious aspect of the 
grottoes, the splashing of water, and the 
quivering of delicate breezes. The well- 
known ‘“‘ Mandoline ’’ (1880-3) is a setting 
of Verlaine’s poem from “ Fétes galantes,”’ 
which delicately satirise the 18th century 
world as depicted in the paintings of 
Watteau and Fragonard—‘“ The singers of 
serenades whisper their faded vows unto 
fair listening maids under the singing 
boughs,”’ is the first verse of ‘‘ Mandoline.”’ 
This is a prize record, for singing, playing, 
and recording are of the finest quality. 

R.H. 
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BERTEL : BICZO. Wenn der Franzl: 


Das gliick is’ a Vogerl. Erich 
Kunz (baritone), ‘ Kemmeter- 
Faltl ” el-Orchestra. 
Sung in German. Columbia LBo8 


(10 in., 5s. gd.). 

More of the endearing old-time ditties 
which these ingratiating baritones warble 
so intimately. This one is gentler than 
some of his colleagues: I like this friendly 
family-circle style, with its suggestion of a 
happy blend of seriousness and the lurking 
smile. I hope Franzl Schubert enjoyed 
this sort of thing, even though his own line 
was rather different. The happy bird of the 
other song wings its way in a style which 
flourished for generations in the music-hall 
and musical comedy, with its sizeable 
refrain, differing considerably from the 
verse-matter. The singer knows how to 
swing along such songs and set us nodding 
or humming in sympathy, and the record- 
ing, with its discreet small orchestra 
shining gently out, is of the kind which does 
not make one want to turn down the 
volume. W.R.A. 


DONIZETTI Udite, udite, O rustici: 
L’ho portato per la posta, from 
“ L’Elisir d’Amore,’’ Act 1. Luciano 
Neroni (bass), Grande Orchestra 
Sinfonica della Radio Italiana (A. 
Simonetto). Sung in Italian. Parlo- 
phone Rgoorg (12 in., 8s. 73d.). 

Doctor Dulcamara is one of the greatest 
comic characters of Italian opera buffa. He 
is a quack who claims to cure toothache, 
heartache, wrinkles, who can restore old 
men to lusty manhood and dry widows’ 
tears. Though Dulcamara’s grand specific 
is, like another famous preparation, worth 
a guinea a bottle, he is gracious enough to 
sell it to his beloved countrymen for half-a- 
crown. 

There is a famous portrait of the great 
Italian bass Luigi Lablache in the part in 
which his expression exudes confidence and 
unction, and his huge protuberant stomach 
proclaims him to have an appetite as large 
as his lies. Luciano Neroni conveys a good 
deal, but not all, of this richly comic char- 
acter. His voice is rather unsteady on sus- 
tained notes. In general, however, his is an 
excellent characterisation and it is given 
good support from the orchestra; but I 
wish the chorus had been included, as in 
Baccaloni’s Columbia record. A.R. 


GERMAN : VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. 
The English Rose from “ Merrie 
England’: Song of the Road from 
“Hugh the Drover.’’ James John- 
ston (tenor). Philharmonia 
Orchestra (Robertson). Columbia 
DX1668 (12 in., 5s. gd.). 

It would be a pleasant task to compare 
the Englishness of these two works, which 
date respectively from 1902 and (largely) 
1911-1914. Edward German Jones was 
actually Welsh, but is counted as English, 
for most purposes. The use of character, 
toc, could be contrasted. Hugh is far 


from plausible, save to the heroine. These 
operatic women will believe anything. 
I’m afraid the plot of Hugh is but tushery ; 
yet I’ve never been quite sure what 
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prevented the work’s becoming a winner. 
It has plenty of gusto, and even a flavouring 
of Puccini-spice. 

A voice such as this, with its particular 
brand of strong resonance, and ample 
volume, is best enjoyed in small doses: 
I do not find it very persuasive, in bulk, 
and do not like the bit of note-sliding in 
the German. This gloss is needless: such 
straight-forward music should be sung 
‘“ straight.’’ The accompaniment, too, is 
on the drippy side: rather too much 
varnish. Mr. Johnston does better with 
the later song, but like most such big- 
voiced people, he overdoes accents, and 
robustness. It may be that our tenors 
have listened to too many Gigli records. 
This one will assuredly be widely liked. 
Most popular styles lack tonal modulation 
—real pp and mezza voce, where these are 
apt. English singing is not on the crest 
of the wave. The uninstructed public, as 
ever, is the greatest danger—without 
knowledge of the technical and aesthetic 
possibilities of this, the most difficult of all 
musical arts. Little memory of nobility 
remains, and few indeed have any notion 
of what superb singing can be, in its 
totality as technique and interpretation. 

W.R.A. 


GIORDANO. Serenata Malinconica. 
Non conosciuto vo con gli amici 
from ‘‘ Marcella,’’ Act I. Beniamino 
Gigli (tenor) with Orchestra. Sung in 
Italian. H.M.V. DArg25 (10 in., 


5s. gd.). 

Strong, well balanced recording. I see 
that Marcella came out at Milan in 1907. 
This air, “I pass unknown amongst my 
friends or with my dreams,’’ is an amiably 
moody one. Gigli, now sixty, has (I am 
presuming this to be a recent recording) 
retained enviable power and control. The 
student of singing can note how he treats 
high notes both ff and p (the latter, a neat 
example of management). There is per- 
haps rather a lot for the money: melan- 
choly mounts higher than some of us may 
relish, and that last Malinconica note seems 
to me a little outré, but it is all in the good 
old tradition which is not too harshly 
labelled ‘“‘ ham’’; and anybody who can 
sing like this at sixty deserves a respectful 
clap, as well as the ecstatic ones that the 
fans will infallibly supply—and would, 
even if he sang only a tenth as well. 


W.R.A. 


HUTCHINSON. Stracathro (arr. 
Roberton): . Old 124th Psalm 
(Words: Genevan psalter. Music: 
arr. Roberton). Glasgow Orpheus 
Choir (Roberton). H.M.V. C4005 
(12 in., 5s. gd.). 

Since I heard the recent Orpheus 
recording, the news comes that on the 
retirement of the conductor, the Choir is 
to disband. Controversy has been aroused, 
and some dismay. Perhaps there may be 
a new birth; if so, I am sure Sir Hugh 
Roberton will give his blessing, and any 
aid in his power. This is a good place to 
recommend Dr. Millar Patrick’s Four 
Centuries of Scottish Psalmody (O.U.P.), as a 
recent specialised, scholarly study, and 
J. T. Lightwood’s Hymn Tunes and their 
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Story (Epworth), for a survey that goes 
outside Scotland, and includes some good 
anecdotes. Dr. W. S. Pratt, in America, 
made a fine book about the French (or 
‘‘Genevan’’) Psalter of 1541-1562 (Col. 
U.P.), from which come so many metrical 
psalms, still sung in all but musically 
decadent kirks. 

The “‘ arrangement’”’ of the title is in 
the matter of descant, fully employed. 
Some might have preferred more of the 
simple tunes ; and some may not care for 
the rather sentimental harmony in Sira- 
cathro, or the variations of time. But this 
is very much the Orpheus, sui generis, and 
the essence of Hughie, a great choirmaster 
at whose feet most of us old hands have 
profitably, thankfully sat, in our time. 
There is, too, the inescapable Glasgow 
vowel: however pure the spirit, no South 
Scots ‘‘ shall ’’ is ever quite perfectly ... 
unScottish, let us say. Apart from the 
fastidious care in the singing and repro- 
duction, there is, then, high value in this 
disc: as a happy memorial of a particular 
aspect of this Choir’s work which has been 
by few others attempted—the public mani- 
festation of pride in the nation’s heritage 
ot psalmody, and as proof to all who have 
ears to hear, and a heart to feel, of the 
blend of spiritual and artistic power in 
these magnificent old tunes and verses. 

W.R.A. 


LEONCAVALLO. Prologue from “I 
Pagliacci.”’ John Hargreaves (bari- 
tone). Philharmonia Orchestra 
(Collingwood). H.M.V. C3995 (12 in., 
5s. gd.). 

Articulation is the only quality that 

makes crooning preferable to singing ; that 
is to say the art of singing as practised 
to-day, particularly in England. Although 
articulation would appear to be a last 
quality in singing, Mr. Hargreaves is to be 
congratulated on having taken the trouble 
to find it again. He rings up the curtain 
with commendable clarity ; but why, oh 
why, that nasal tone and that slow vibrato ? 
I am afraid the good marks are cancelled 
out by the bad ones. The orchestral playing 
is very good and so is the recording, except 
for the fact that you need to keep down the 
volume control when Mr. Hargreaves lets 
himself go. 


SCHUBERT. An die Musik, Op. 88, No. 
4. Der Musensohn, Op. 92, No. 1 
Kathleen Ferrier (contralto), Phyllis 
Spurr (piano). Decca M652 (10 in., 
4s. 8d.). 

SCHUBERT. An die Musik, Op. 88, No. 
4 Meeresstille, Op. 3, No. 4. Im 
Frihling. Hans Hotter (baritone), 
Gerald Moore (piano). Sung in 
German. Columbia LX1305 (12 in., 
8s. 74d.). 

SCHUBERT: HELLER. An die Musik, 


Op. 88, No. 4. Study in E major, 
Op. 45, No. 9. Gerald Moore 
(piano). H.M.V. Bg936 (10 in., 
4s. 8d.). 


It will avoid many cross references if I 
consider the three recordings of An die 
Musik together. Kathleen Ferrier sings the 
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lovely song with sincerity, purity of tone, 
and excellent phrasing ; but there is no 
reason for the rallentandi she makes at the 
end of each verse, nor should the rhythm of 
the piano part be as much halted as it is at 
the end of the second verse. Hans Hotter 
sings the song in the usual transposed key 
(B flat, the original being D) but this 
sounds too low for him and his voice takes 
on a hollow and sepulchral quality. In 
addition he introduces far too many aspirates 
for my _ comfort. Gerhard Hiisch’s 
record (H.M.V. DA4445) remains unsur- 
passed. Miss Ferrier sings Der Musensohn 
tastefully but with too little of the joy and 
abandon that Elena Gerhardt used to bring 
to it. In both songs Phyllis Spurr shows 
herself a worthy pupil of her master, 
Gerald Moore. 


Hans Hotter’s singing of Jm Friihling, 
another of the Schubert songs in which 
Gerhardt excelled, is delightful and especi- 
ally noteworthy for the irridescent tone Mr. 
Moore gives to the accompaniment of the 
second verse (Sieh, wieder bunte Friihling 
schon aus knosp und Bliite blickt |—oh, see how 
Spring again awakes in many a bud and 
bloom). Here is the perfection of the 
accompanist’s art. Meeresstille (Becalmed) 
a song, with words by Goethe, which des- 
cribes the smooth and glassy sea asleep 
while the seaman scans the distance in vain 
for a breeze, calls for, besides a sensitive 
accompanist, a singer who can convey the 
imaginative picture conjured up by the 
poem. Hotter is not wholly successful in 
this. He uses, perhaps, too much tone, or is 
recorded too near the microphone. Balance 
in all the above is reasonably good. 


It says a good deal for Gerald Moore’s 
excellent arrangement (published by the 
Oxford University Press) and playing of 
An die Musik that I can listen to it, after 
hearing a part of it every Sunday morning 
for three quarters of the year, as if I had 
never heard it before. It did not remind me 
of work, and it did afford me great pleasure. 
In his note to the published arrangement 
Mr. Moore suggests that the tune is “ per- 
haps less easy to sing than to play.” I 
think it is: and in this transcribed form it 
will be certain to make new friends. Mr. 
Moore again displays his beautifui singing 
tone in the Heller study, a piece which 
opens with a fortuitous resemblance to 
Sarastro’s aria, O Isis und Osiris! I do not 
think much of Heller but I was almost won 
over by the pianist’s affectionate treatment 
of this study, ‘The recording is, in both 
cases, admirable. A.R. 


STRAUSS, R. Die Zeitlose, Op. 1o, 
No. 7. Wozu noch, Madchen, Op. 
19, No. 1. Du meines Herzens 
Kroinelein, Op. 21, No. 2. Lotte Leh- 
mann (soprano), Paul Ulanowsky 
(piano). Sung in German. H.M.V. 
DA1943 (10 in., 5s. gd.). 


The first two bars of Die Zeitlose (The 
Saffron) are so like the opening bars of the 
Marschallin’s Monologue in the first act of 
Der Rosenkavalier that I found myself 
thinking over Lotte Lehmann’s unforget- 
table singing of the part and, especially, of 
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the monologue ; and of the passage, later 
on, where the ageing woman describes how 
she stole out of her room at dead of night to 
stop the clocks ticking away the passing 
moments. ‘ The Saffron,’’ in Hans von 
Gilm’s poem, is compared to the lily in 
form and to the rose in colour, but it 
breathes poison. The singer’s voice, also, 
must fall a victim to the passage of time, the 
poison that robs it of its freshness and 
bloom. It cannot, alas, be denied that 
time had laid its chill hands on the golden 
tones of Lotte Lehmann’s voice and on 
this record we hear but a faint memory of 
what it once was. 

Here and there are gleams and the 
lovely and characteristic eagerness are as 
much in evidence as ever in Wozu noch and 
Du meines Herzens Krénelein. The last song 
is saved from bathos by a clever use of the 
notes of the common chord in a downward 
arpeggio. ‘The words which begin “‘ Thou 
of my heart the diadem, thou art a golden 
treasure *’ are by Felix Dahn and the whole 
poem expresses praise of the loved one. 
‘“ Wozu noch, Madchen ’’ (‘ Say, wherefore 
maiden wouldst thou vainly disemble ? ’’) 
a poem by Graf von Schack, is also a love 
song and tells of a girl’s attempt to hide 
her feelings which are betrayed to brook and 
flower, to river and winds. This is rather 
acharming littlesong. It is begun, by the 
way, by the voice, without accompaniment; 
and, if one is unprepared, the effect, coming 
after Die Zeitlose, is rather odd. Mme 
Lehmann takes no notice of Strauss’s 
double piano markings here or in the other 
songs but, as I have indicated, she makes 
these undistinguished songs live and gives 
particular point to ‘‘ Wozu noch,’’ in which 
she comes nearest to her former self. The 
balance between voice and piano is quite 
good but the bass part of the accompani- 
ment in Du meines Herzens Krénelein is 
practically inaudible, sometimes completely. 
This is very damaging to the chromatic 
rising bass in the last bars and to the final 
hint of the tune in the penultimate bar. 


A.R. 
TRADITIONAL : LOHR. The young 
May moon: The  Palatine’s 
danghter (traditional). You’d 
better ask me (Lohr). Christo- 


pher Lynch (tenor), John Wummer 
(flute), Leonard Rose (’cello), Laura 
Newell (harp). Columbia LB99 
(10 in., 5s. gd.) 

I don’t care for these breaks in the 
phrasing, these pull-ups, and for some of 
the pronunciations. You can hear what it 
is about. These tenors are much alike: 
certain resonances stand out rather too 
strongly for my liking. The accompani- 
ments are a bit sophisticated. Not quite 
my cup of tea, much as I love Irish and 
other folk songs. They are apt to become 
voice-fodder. Simpler treatment pleases 
me better. There is a side to some Irish 
tenor singers which, much as I love that 
nation’s people, makes me wonder just how 
musical they really are. One need not be 
worried by these things, and the gay 
rhythmical style (when he will keep to it, 
and not pull the song up violently—and, 
to my mind, unmusically) will certainly 
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eonvert to long playing 


Model 33A 
Single Speed 334 


r.p.m. Record Player 






For use with your own AC radio receiver. 
fitted with strong induction motor and lightweight crystal 
vick-up with sapphire etylus. Rubber covered, dust-resisting 
turntable. Pressed steel base. Brown enamelled finish. 


Price £3.18.0 ime. P.T. 


33 A/G as above, but fitted with a changeover switch for use 
with an existing 78 r.p.m. reproducer or radiogram. Price 


£9.12.0 inc. P.T. 


No. 33B 
Record Player 


Single speed (334 r.p.m.) 
record playerinastrong 
leathercloth-covered case 
with lid. Fitted with change- 
over switch for use in conjunction 
with an existing 78 r.p.m. reproducer or radiogram. Light- 
weight crystal pick-up with sapphire stylus that eliminates 
needle changing. Strong induction motor. Price £12.1.6 


ine. P.T. 


Deccalian 
Dual-speed 
(334 and 78 r.p.m.) 


Record Reproducer 


Decca ffrr lightweight 
pick-up with interchangeable 
heads with sapphire styli. One each 
for 334 and 78 r.p.m. records. Transcription-quality motor 
with heavy turntable. High-fidelity amplifier and dynamic 
speaker. Tone and volume controls. Strong case covered with 
hard-wearing leathercloth. Price £37.16.0 inc. P.T. 
Ask your dealer, or write to us for the fully illustrated 
descriptive leaflet of all Decea longplaying and dual-speed 


instruments, 





, 


I T’s EASY, quick, and certainly not expensive to convert to 
long playing. You needn’t disturb any part of your present 
equipment to enjoy to the full these wonderful new Decca records 
that give you up to twenty-five minutes of uninterrupted, flawless 
music from each side. All you need do is to add one or other of 
the special players that we have designed for this purpose and 
which cost from £8.18.0 upwards. 

We also have special models for use in conjunction with the 
Decola, the Beau-Decca, and the Deccalian Console. If owners of 
these instruments will let us know the serial number of their 
model we will gladly send them an illustration, with description 
and price, of the player that we consider to be best suited to their 


requirements. 

READY: 

Decca, Brunswick, and Capitol long playing supplement, giving full details 
of 69 long playing, microgroove, unbreakable records. (Price 3d.) 





The Decca Record Company Limited, 1-3, Brixton Road, London, S.W.9 





THE NATIONAL RADIO EXHIBITION 
Castle Bromwich, Birmingham, Sept. 6th-16th- 1950 


Stand No. 37 Stand No. 40 
The world-famous Decola, large . Special amplifiers, Decca duo- 
screen projection television, and a centric speaker, Decca corner 


complete range of Decca long cabinet speaker, 334 r.p.m. and 


playing and dual-speed instru- 
ments. 





dual-speed motors and changers, 
etc. 
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Szymon Goldberg 


and the Philharmonia Orchestra conducted by Walter Susskind 


Concerto in E Major — Bach 
Auto-couplings—SW 8108-10 R 20582-4 





Gianna Pederzini 


and Orchestra Sinfonica dell’ Eiar conducted by Ugo Tansini 


Risurrezione — Act 2—Dio pietoso — Alfano; 
L’Arlesiana— Act 3—Esser madre é un inferno— 


Cilég - +--+ +e = 


- = = = = R 30020 





KENNETH GORDON 
with Hubert Greenslade 
piano 


Banjo and Fiddle—Kroll: 
La Plus que Lente — 
Debussy - - R3308 


GEORGE SWIFT 
with Orchestra conducted by 
Eric Robinson 


Elfriede — Swift; Il 
Bacio — Arditi R 3303 





SIDNEY TORCH 

and his Orchestra 
Imperial Echoes March 
(signature tune of Radio 
News Reel) ; Semper 
Fidelis - - R 


ROBERTO INGLEZ 


and his Orchestra 
If | loved you (from 
**Carousel’’) ; Torch 


Song- - - R3310 


EVE BOSWELL 


with Orchestra conducted by Geraldo 
Your heart and my heart (from ‘Knights . Mad- 
ness *’) ;l remember the Cornfields - - R33II 


OSCAR RABIN 
and his Band 
Canadian Capers ; Basin Street Blues - - F242! 


BILL SNYDER 


and his Orchestra 


Bewitched ; Drifting Sands 


GERALDO 
and his Orchestra 
You’re only dreaming 
(from film ‘*Dance 
Hall’’); Candy and 
Cake- - - F2422 
THE FIVE SMITH 
BROTHERS 
with Rhythm Accompaniment 
The sunshine of your 
smile ; My Gal Sal 
R 3304 


THE MALCOLM MITCHELL 
TRIO 


I cover the Waterfront ; 
The Spider and the Fly 
R 3305 





- - = = = R3302 
DENIS MARTIN 


with Orchestra conducted by 
Philip Green 

It’s love, my darling, it’s 

love (from ‘‘ Golden 

City’’); | remember 

the Cornfields - R 3306 


IAN STEWART 


Piano in Dance Tempo : 
—Your heart and my 
heart ; | wanna go home 
(with you) ; | remember 
the Cornfields; Hey 
Neighbour! ; Let's do it 
again; Me and my 
shadow - - F 2423 


THE STARS TURN ON 
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High Fidelity Record 
Reproduction — from 


an Ordinary Radio 
Set ? 


Nonsense ! you may well say. But have you heard one of 
Decca’s new Long-Playing records played on one of their 
model 33B record players, connected to a perfectly normal 
table radio set? We feel sure that you would be as astonished 
as we were at first. This ability to reproduce really well on 
quite cheap and ordinary equipment is one of the most exciting 
features of L.P., and it will prove a great boon to the many 
ardent music-lovers who are not in a position to afford 
expensive equipment. 

We disagree strongly with the view expressed in this maga- 
zine a few months ago, that L.P. necessitates great expenditure 
on equipment. The Decca 33B player costs 114 gns. and we 
have found it to give grand results with any equipment, from 
a small radio set to a Leak amplifier-Voigt speaker combination. 





_ The motor is rock-steady—a most important point on L.P.— 


and the crystal-type pick-up is so good that one-feels inclined 
to eat one’s words uttered on the subject of crystals during the 
last few years. 


The reason for the extraordinary performance on a radio 
set is not really hard to discover. The normal commercial set 
is deplorably weak in the treble and the L.P. rising character- 
istic provides perfect compensation for this deficiency. At the 
bass end the normal emphasis of the crystal makes up for the 
loss on the record. All these factors result in a far more faithful 
frequency response than obtainable on ordinary records or on 
radio with the same set, but that is not all. The smaller move- 
ment required of the needle due to the narrower grooves of 
L.P. gives the output from the pick-up an effortless quality that 
makes listening to powerful orchestral music much pleasanter 
at a reasonable volume level. 

These observations also apply to the Deccalian Console 
Radiogram, with provision for L.P. and 78 r.p.m. records, 
which, at 64 gns., represents one of the best “‘ buys ” we know. 
Hear it, and the astonishing 33B player, at ASTRA House, 
where the player is available for immediate delivery. 


AUGUST SPEAKER BARGAINS 


ASTRA ‘Plus’ Cabinet Speaker with Goodman Axiom 
12 Unit (Cabinet 3’ x 3’ x 1’), originally £32 10s. Od. 
2 only at £16 Os. Od. 


WHARFEDALE Twin Corner Unit with 10’ and 12” speakers 


and cross-over filter, originally £48 
1 only at £35 Os. Od. 


TRIDEM 12 Corner Cabinet with Barker Unit, originally £30. 
1 only, in cream, at £24 Os. Od. 


STAND BAFFLE (oak, 2” x 2’ 3”) with Goodman T12 Unit. 
1 only at £4 Os. Od. 


Various Goodman and Vitavox 12” P.M. Units, originally 
£6 15s. Od. and £7 Os. Od. 3 gns. each 


THE 


GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE LTD. 
ASTRA HOUSE 
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LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone : TEMple Bar 3007 
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please everyone. The recording perhaps 
may emphasise a little, as discs are apt to 
do, the particular vocal quality commonly 
but not very accurately called “nasal 
resonance.”’ It is not painful, or even, as 
these tenors go, excessive: I’ve heard far 
more of it in some—even, at times, in 
McCormack ; but I’m not fond of it. 
W.R.A. 


VERDI. Urna fatale del mio destino 
from “‘ La Forza del Destino,’’ Act . 
Recit.: Vanne; La tua meta gia 
vedo. Aria: Credo in un Dio 
crudel from “ Otello,’’ Act 2. Tito 
Gobbi (baritone), Philharmonia 
Orchestra (Robertson); Sung in 
Italian. H.M.V. DB21071 (12 in., 
8s. 73d.). 

Almost everybody dies at the end of 
La Forza del Destino. Don Carlo is given 
a casket of letters by his friend Don Alvaro 
and swears not to examine them. But 
becoming suspicious he does so and finds 
therein his sister’s picture. This tells him 
that Don Alvaro is her lover and the 
murderer of their father. Mass destruction 
ensues! Tito Gobbi sings the aria about 
the casket with dramatic torce, but it loses 
much from being detached from its 
context. In the Credo he fails, I think, to 
bring out the sardonic aspect of Iago’s 
character and secures our sympathy at 

“e@ poi’’ where he should arouse contempt. 

For the rest he sings the aria well: but 
it is the finely recorded orchestral accom- 
paniment that really draws the applause. 
Every detail of Verdi’s imaginative orches- 
tration is here made clear. . Tito Gobbi 
does not, by the way, follow the tradition 
of bursting into ironic laughter at the close 
of the aria. The orchestra, in any case, 
does this and there is no direction in the 
score for the singer to follow suit. A.R. 


EDUCATIONAL. “La Nursery ”— 
Petit Papa ; Les chevaliers du roi ; 
A mon beau chateau ; Biquette ; 
Ballade du petit Jésus ; Une 
poule sur un mur (Inghelbrecht. 
H.M.V.Bo941. 
A sad story: A joke (Kabalevsky) ; 
A jumping game (Shishov); In 
memory of a Hero (Rauchverger) ; 
Les Anes (Grovlez) ; Le ménage a 
vapeur (Sauguet). The Jacques 
Orchestra (Dr. Reginald Jacques). 
H.M.V. 9942 (10 in., 4s. 8d. each). 
The ‘‘ Nursery ’’ pieces are based on 
French folk-airs set as piano duets by 
Inghelbrecht (b. 1880). Later he arranged 
some for orchestra. The arranger of the 
other pieces is Gordon Jacob. The French 
have an admirable capacity to blend 
simplicity and sophistication ; and anyone 
who has watched children at play in the 
parks knows how well this sort of treatment 
seems to reflect their ways: or it did, in the 
days when I knew Paris. The orchestration 
by Ingelbrecht is bright, full, sunny. 
Grovlez (1879-1944) is another whose 
little pieces for the piano are deservedly 
popular. His little picture of the asses 
touches the Dukas spirit, with a flirt of 
Stravinsky in the tails, twitched by the 
orchestrator. The Russian trifles are tiny 
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(one lasts sixteen seconds) and not very 
significant, but the humour can pass well 
enough. These clearly delivered, boldly 
recorded items might well stimulate small 
children at their dancing, and in the 
various rhythmic devices they now healthily 
get up to. W.R.A. 


Border Ballads: Thomas the Rhymer, 
The. Unquiet Grave and A Lyke 
Wake Dirge. Read by Ian Stewart. 
Columbia DX1673 (12 in., 5s. gd.). 
Recorded under the auspices of the 
British Council. 

This latest disc is a most welcome 
addition to the _ British Council’s 
‘Anthology of British Poetry.”” Mr. 
Patrick Dickinson, the general editor of 
the series, is to be congratulated on casting 
his net wide, for we have already had 
selections from Chaucer, Wordsworth and 
Yeats, and we are now given readings of 
poems that have for so many centuries been 
an integral part of life in the Scottish 
border country. Many of us remember 
with gratitude some excellent readings of 
these marvellous old ballads that the B.B.C. 
have from time to time given us during 
recent years, and we should be doubly 
grateful for this issue because no poetry 
gains more from the spoken voice rather 
than the printed page. 

The three poems read here by Mr. Ian 
Stewart are among the best known of what 


are called the Border Ballads (all three 
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are printed in the Oxford Book of Ballads) 
and presented together they make a well- 
contrasted group. Thomas the Rhymer is an 
enchanted narrative which was edited by 
Walter Scott, and he included a long note 
on Thomas of Ercildoune who earned the 
title ‘‘ The Rhymer.’’ The old legend has 
it that Thomas was carried off by the 
Queen of Elfland and did not return for 
seven years, and that during those seven 
years he acquired all the knowledge that 
later made him famous for his prophetic 
powers. Mr. Stewart keeps a fine firm hold 
on the narrative and there is a real sense 
of forward movement as the Queen and 
true Thomas ride to Elfland. 

The lovely tender verses of The Unquiet 
Grave are also beautifully read and I found 
this a most moving experience. The 
famous Lyke Wake Dirge, a charm chanted 
over the body before burial is, of course, 
one of the numbers chosen by Benjamin 
Britten for his lovely Serenade for Tenor, 
Horn and Strings. Britten’s setting was one 
of the most remarkable and moving things 
in the whole work, and although Mr. 
Stewart’s reading is again very fine I did 
feel that the mood might have been made 
just a little darker and more tense. Other- 
wise I have nothing but praise for Mr. 
Stewart’s readings. 

Once again, with the exception of some 
slightly aggressive sibilants, the recording 
is very fine and the surfaces delightfully 
quiet. B. J. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
AND DANCE 2, ouver KiNG 


Orchestral and Band 


The Melachrino Orchestra are in good 
form again with a somewhat unusual record 
entitled The Legend of Frankie and fohnnie, a 
ballet by William Hill-Bowen, who is pre- 
sumably at the piano on H.M.V. C4004. The 
music conveys the famous legend very well, 
and it should make an interesting ballet. 
André Kostelanetz and his Orchestra are 
also on hand in a nicely-played but rather 
muzzily-recorded Seuvenir by Drdla, and in a 
lively version of Strauss’s Pizzicato Polka, which 
is better from the recording viewpoint, on Col. 
DX1671. The band record of the month is by 
the Band of H.M. Royal Marines conducted 
by Major F. V. Dunn (Col. DB2713) ; they 
play one of their conductor’s own pieces, a 
march called Royal Vanguard, and an arrange- 
ment by Major Dunn of some popular South 
African tunes under the title The Springbok 
March. ‘This, of course, includes the famous 
Sarie Marais. ‘There is something about the 
Marines’ band that never fails to “‘ get across,”’ 
and these records are well up to standard. 


Instrumental and Novelty 


It is a long time since I have noticed a record 
by the British mouth-organ wizard Ronald 
Chesney, but he reappears on H.M.V. Bg947 
in two current successes, Bewitched, which is a 
languorous, rather weird affair, and somewhat 
drawn out, and Mona Lisa, from the film 
** After Midnight,”’ in which use is made of the 
echo chamber, and the tune, which is a good 


one, is performed very well indeed. Talking 
of echo-chambers reminds me of Capitol, who 
have put out another disc by Les Paul, a 
coupling (CL13332) on the lines of the previous 
successes, achieved by playing various record- 
ings by the same artist on to a final wax, so 
that the result sounds like a band of, in this 
case, electric guitars. The titles chosen are 
Nola and Jealous, and on the latter a vocal trio 
consisting of Mary Ford singing three voices 
is featured. I do not like electric instruments 
as a rule, but I am bound to admit that the 
tonal effect on these, to say nothing of the 
extraordinary dexterity, is most interesting. 


Capitol have also issued three piano records, 
more or less soli. Firstly, we have Barclay 
Allen with his Rhythm Four trying to outdo 
jan August in Green Eyes, which is pleasant 
enough, though tending to dullness after about 
the first half, and Barclay’s Boogie, which is very 
slick, synthetic boogie-woogie of the kind that 
the masses will love and the jazz connoisseurs 
hate, especially as it has too much electric 
guitar (CL13333). Secondly, there is a new 
disc (CL13340) by Freddie Slack, also going 
in for boogie-woogie, more or less conven- 
tionally, in an amusing cameo which has the 
self-explanatory title Js I Gotta Practice, Ma? 
with vocal by Don Raye. The reverse is an 

ordinary dance orchestra with Slack at the 
piano playing a somewhat gruesome ditty, 
Whatever Happened to Ol’? Jack? ‘There is some 
mildly amusing patter by what sounds like the 
Two Black Crows of yesteryear, culminating 
with the remark, “ That guy went all to pieces.’ 
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Thirdly, Joe -** Fingers” Carr, of whom I 
have never heard before, shows that he can 
make an interesting rag piano record, albeit a 
spurious one, of Jvory Rag and Sam’s Song, with 
what the label ambitiously calls “ orchestral 
accompaniment,’ but which turns out to be 
bass and drums. There is also a lot of vocal 
by the Carr-Hops, which could as easily have 
been omitted. However, all round, this is a 
bright record (CL1339309). 

A newcomer to British studios is the American 
violinist Kenneth Gordon, who plays on 
Parlo. R3308 that amusing study Banjo and 
Fiddle and Debussy’s pleasing La Plus que Lente. 
The former title seems to have quite a following, 
and should please those who cannot afford the 
more expensive Heifetz recording on H.M.V. 

The Malcolm Mitchell Trio, still sounding 
like Whispering Jack Smith singing a trio with 
himself, have made a nice record (Parlo. 
R3305) of J Cover the Waterfront, and an amusing 
one of The Spider and the Fly, in the way that 
suits this number, as distinct from the bellowing 
and wailing that characterised the Stan 
Kenton record of it. In quite a different style, 
that other novelty group, Johnny Denis and 
his Ranchers on Decca Fg9462 present some 
gentle nostalgia with plenty of tunefulness, 
A Load of Hay and Pony Express. 


Dance 


Before I start on this section, I must apologise 
for a bad error I made last month—I gave the 
number of the Ralph Flanagan record as 
H.M.V. JO132; this should be JO169. JO1g2, 
of course, is a Fats Waller, a wonderful record, 
I know, but owing to a mistake in copying in 
my notes, the numbers somehow got mixed up. 
The Flanagan orchestra appears on Bg938 this 
month, in Stars and Stripes and Joshua, but I 
regret I have not yet been able to hear them. 

Also on H.M.V. (Bg943 and 9944) are some 
authentic Scottish dance records by the 
Scottish Country Dance Players, conducted 
by John Robertson. The titles are The 
Dashing White Sergeant, The Gay Gordons, The 
Duran Ranger and Foursome Reel. These are 
competent, to be sure, but to a Sassenach like 
me, rather monotonous. Harry Davidson 
and his orchestra (Col. DX1672) are also quite 
unsophisticated, but listenable as well as 
danceable (which reminds me: no Joe Loss 
this month) in the charming morceau, Rendezvous, 
and a Spanish waltz somewhat inappropriately 
titled Balmoral. 

It was bound to happen sooner or later, of 
course, and here it is—Brumas, Brumas, Brumas, 
played on Parlo. F2420 by the Organ, the 
Dance Band and Me, coupled with A Jad 
of Hay. I know which side I prefer, and it’s 
not the one which deals with baby polar bears 
to a tune sounding like a borrow from Horses 
and embodying one of the most dreadful 
rhymes I have ever come across. Let’s have 
some fresh air! Let’s have Harry Gold and 
his Pieces of Eight (Decca F9456) playing a 
grand old ragtime tune, Smokey Mokes, by Abe 
Holzmann, who also wrote Blaze Away. I used 
to have an old Pathé record of this as a banjo 
solo, the date 1912 being scratched on it; 
this 1950 Dixieland version is a fine example 
of the present trend in that direction, and it 
should enhance Harry Gold’s already large 
following. The reverse is one of his own 
compositions, Long John Stomp, which is 
modelled on the lines of the Original Dixieland 
Jazz Band repertoire, that El Dorado of fine 
tunes. Oscar Rabin and his Band also try 
their hands at old-time tunes on Parlo. F2421, 
whereon they play Canadian Capers and Basin 
Street Blues, the latter as a march in the style 
of Beneke, Gray and Co., with parade-ground 
drumming and exultant brass section work. 
I don’t think it comes off too well, and perhaps 
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the arranger thought the same, for soon we get 
back to conventional big-band stuff, quite 
good of its kind, but very loud. The Canadian 


Capers side has some crystal-clear piano by: 


Eric Jupp, and the whole performance is 
invigorating from first to last, including two 
bars tacet for the whole band towards the end, 
which increases the tension considerably. 
Among the other straight dance records, 
Geraldo has two more titles, on Parlo. F2422, 
one of which, You’re Only Dreaming, is from the 
film featuring his orchestra, “‘ Dance Hall.’’ 
Eve Boswell sings it as it should be sung, and 
Nadia Dorée appears as vocalist on the back- 
ing, Candy and Cake, but she seems wasted on 
this nonsense. Mona Lisa has been recorded by 
two American bands, Victor Young’s (Bruns. 
04546) and Charlie Spivak’s (London L710). 
I prefer the Young ; the chorus is good, though 
the solo vocal indifferent, whereas the Spivak 
wanders round the point for the first half- 
minute or so, then drifts into a long and not 
outstanding vocal. Backing the London issue 
is a rather old-fashioned number, Let’s Choo 
Choo Choo to Idaho, with the leader’s brazen 
horn in evidence, and paired with the Bruns- 
wick is that annoying Chug-a-Lug song, not 
improved by the raucous recording in this case. 








THE MONTH’S CHOICE 
Melachrino Orch.: The Legend of Frankie 
and Johnnie (H.M.V. C4004). 


Ronald Chesney: Mona Lisa (H.M.V. Bg947). 
Joe Carr: Ivory Rag (Cap. CL13339). 
Harry Gold: Smokey Mokes (Decca F9456). 


Roberto Inglez Orch.: Torch Song (Parlo. 
R33I10). 

Eleanor Summerfield: What More is There 
to Say? (Col. DB2720). 

Johnny Mercer: The Tailgate Ramble (Cap. 

CL13327). 





Teddy Phillips and his Orchestra make 
another appearance on London (L686) with a 
Spike Jones presentation called Circus Rag and 
Ou-La-La Some More, a sort of can-can ditty 
with a vocalist named Lynn Hoyt, whose 
main claim to fame lies in her ability to mimic 
Teresa Brewer. The chorus on Circus Rag 
sounds out of tune, though I suppose it could 
be intentional in view of the bucolic nature of 
the song. The latest Ray Anthony record on 
Capitol (CL13342) has all the Glenn Miller 
devices on show, with admirably short vocals 
in Count Every Star and Roses. Had these had 
no vocals at all, I would have waxed 
enthusiastic, but I dislike deadpan voices in 
these settings. 

We have four Latin-American records to 
note before passing on to the vocals, two of 
which are by Edmundo Ros and his Rumba 
Band. The first two (Decca F9457) are Little 
Jug, a song which starts off quite interestingly, 
but which leaves us in the air and proceeds in 
Spanish, and Mexican Merry-Go-Round, which is 
only our old friend The Mexican Hat Dance. 
The other record (F9466) includes a necessarily 
abbreviated version of Ravel’s Bolero, and La 
Marchina, about a lady of that name who 
played chamber music on a harpsichord, but 
who played rumbas and so on on an ocarina 
when she was bored. Mildly amusing. Then 
on Cap. CL13328 we find Dave Barbour and 
his Orchestra in Dave’s Boogie—what an original 
title !—which is a boring attempt to wed 
boogie-woogie with Latin rhythms, and The 
Mambo—Que rico el Mambo if you prefer— 
which is loud, flashy and musically rather 
vulgar. After these violent effusions from 
Hollywood, let us turn to Roberto Inmzglez 
and his Orchestra, who, though not repeating 
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their outstanding performance of last month, 
put in some excellent work on Torch Song, a 
beguine, and If I Loved You, the big hit from 
** Carousel.’’ These are refreshing, inspiring 
examples of dance music at its best. (Parlo. 
R3310). 





Vocal 


E.M.I. have at last realised the popularity of 


I Remember the Cornfields, and have issued records 
of it by Donald Peers, backed by Among the 
Hills of Wales, on H.M.V. Bg945, and Denis 
Martin, on Parlo. R3306. I think the latter 
is the better; the voice sounds easier. The 
backing is It’s Love, My Darling, It’s Love, which 
is one of the best songs from the new Adelphi 
musical, “‘ Golden City,’’ whose scene is set in 
Johannesburg, in 1886 at the time of the gold 
rush. The cast of this production have recorded 
a comprehensive and interesting selection of 
its songs on automatically-coupled Columbia 
records (DX8349-50), the details being as 
follows: Side 1—ZIt’s a Great Occasion, by 
Norman Lawrence and chorus; One White 
Glove, by Norman Lawrence, Julia Shelley 
and chorus; and The Girl in the Window, by 
Norman Lawrence and male chorus. Side 2 
—It’s Love, My Darling, It’s Love, by Norman 
Lawrence ; and Braaivieis, by Judith 
Whitaker, Ray Buckingham and chorus. 
Side 3— Moonlight on the River, by Julia Shelley ; 
Let’s go up to Mabel’s Saloon, by Norman 
Lawrence and male chorus; and When the 
Candle Burns Low, by Muriel Brunskill, 
Julia Shelley, Norman Lawrence, Ray 
Buckingham and Judith Whitaker. Side 4 
—The Prettiest Girl in Town, by Norman 
Lawrence ; All Will Come Right, by Muriel 
Brunskill and girls’ chorus; and the finale. 
There is also an excellent record (Col. DB2720) 
by Eleanor Summerfield in her songs from 
the show, What More is There to Say? which 
is most attractive, and worth a thousand of 
those hideous caterwaulers of which more 
anon; and Gold-Digging Digger, which has a 
good tune and lyrics which are, if you care to 
make them so, not quaite naice, but really 
good fun all the same. 

] have only heard If I Loved You by Iva 
Withers and Stephen Douglass from the set 
of “ Carousel ’’ records, also on automatically- 
coupled Columbia (DX8345-6), but they all 
look good, and this one side sounds it. The 
others are: Side 2—My Little Girl, by Stephen 
Douglass ; and You'll Never Walk Alone, by 
Marian Ross and the company. Side 3— 
Fune is Bustin’ Out All Over, by Marian Ross 
and chorus; Mr. Snow, by Margot Moser, 
Eric Mattson and girls’ chorus; and When 
the Children are Asleep, by Messrs. Moser and 
Mattson. Side 4—A Real’ Nice Clambake, by 
the chorus ; Blow High, Blow Low, by Morgan 
Davies and male chorus; and What’s the Use 
of Wondrin’ ? by Iva Withers and girls’ chorus. 

There is another record yet of If I Loved You, 
this time by Fred Waring and his Penn- 
sylvanians. It is not too well-balanced, which 
is a pity, because the chorus and the orchestra 
tend to swamp each other in turn, yet both are 
excellent severally. The other side is from 
* Oklahoma !”’ and it is part-sung, though I 
found the soloist below par. It is Oh, What a 
Beautiful Morning. 

This leads us on to the other American 
artists on the lists. The late‘Buddy Clark is 
average in I Wanna be Loved, and Herb 
Jeffries verso should have better material than 
Count Every Star (Col. DB2715) ; but Evelyn 
Knight sings a poor lyric with a good tune 
very well on Bruns. 04520, J Don’t Wanna be 
Kissed. ‘The reverse is a real feast for those 


who like hill-billy stuff—An Arm With a Bow in . 


its Hand, being a description of a dream after 
attending a hill-billy function. A newcomer, 
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Why you will order an EXPERT ! 


]_ The test report by the National Physical Laboratory, on the Expert ““ New Master ” 
amplifier, places this amplifier entirely “ in a class by itself.” 


Any user of a New Master amplifier, can, if he wishes, submit his 
own amplifier to the N.P.S. for an exactly similar test, we stand by 
every one sent out. 


3 They are built by people who for over thirty years have catered exclusively for 
what are perhaps the most discriminating class of music lovers in the world. 


All Expert amplifiers, irrespective of power or price, are built to 
the same high standards of quality, materials, testing, tuning, etc. 
as the “‘ New Master.” 


S Every Expert amplifier : the 15-watt New Master, the 8-watt new Standard and 
the 6-watt new Junior is fitted with correct Frequency Compensation for long- 
playing micro-groove records, and this is a very important point. You cannot 
expect good results from long-playing records unless your Amplifier has been 
specially compensated for these records in addition to having correct compensation 
for ordinary records. The frequency characteristics of each type of recording 
require entirely different compensation. 


You have a wide choice of Expert handmade Pick-ups, all instantly 
interchangeable. 


Model A. For Thorn needles and Standard speed Records. 
,» B. With Tungsten Carbide or Sapphire needles for 
Standard speed Records. 
, ©. With Diamond needle for Standard speed Records. 
» D. With Tungsten Carbide or Sapphire needle for Long- 
Playing Records. 
,  E. With Diamond needle for Long-Playing Records. 


7 You have a choice of three Expert Loudspeakers, each pre-eminent in its class. 
The Master speaker, the All-Range, and the Ensign. Both the Master speaker 
and the All-Range are fitted with separate Bass and Treble units, with instantly 
adjustable Cross-over network. Like the Expert New Master Amplifier the 
Master speaker is in a “ class by itself.” 


6 9 


8  If.you prefer to purchase “‘ out of income”? any complete Expert 
outfit, Loudspeaker or Amplifier can be supplied upon a privately 
arranged system of deferred payments. 


Full details of all ‘“*‘ Expert”’ productions from 


“EXPERT ~ 


Handmade Gramophones Ltd. 


INGERTHORPE, GREAT NORTH ROAD, LONDON, N.2 
Telephone : Mountview 6875 
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INTERCHANGEABLE ON THE 


Long-Playing micro-groove records are here. And 
so is the GP-19LP Head, specially made for them. 
It is interchangeable with the Standard Head on the 
famous GP.20 Pick-up. The man with a GP.20 and 
these two heads is equipped for the finest possible 


reproduction from any record—standard or micro- 


groove, 78 or 334 r.p.m. 


GP-20 Complete pick-up with Standard Head 
GP-20LP “ - ,, Long Playing Head 
GP-19 Standard Head as fitted to GP -20 


GP-I9LP Long Playing Head as fitted to GP-20LP 


£2.10.0 (plus 21/5 P.T.) 
£2.10.0 (plus 21/5 P.T.) 
£1.10.0 (plus 13/4 P.T.) 
£1.10.0 (plus 13/4 P.T.) 
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WEW TRUE 
FIDELITY PICK-UP 





SOME CHARACTERISTICS 


GP-19 HEAD 
Output 4v. at 1,000 c.p.s.—S to 20 
times greater than comparable 
magnetic types. 
Range 30-10,000 c.p.s. 
Low needle pressure—14 grms.— 
virtually eliminates record wear. 


GP-I9LP HEAD 
Output 4v. at 1,000 c.p.s. 
Response is flat from 30 c.p.s. to 
3,000 c.p.s. with a rising character- 
istic above this frequency. 
Needle pressure 7 grams. 


BOTH HEADS 
Automatic bass-boost without addi- 
tional equalisers. 

Can be fitted to domestic radios. 
Needle talk and motor rumble 
negligible. 

Unbreakable and non-hygroscopic 
crystal element. 

Permanent sapphire stylus eliminates 
needle change. 








MILL AS: COSMOCORD LIMITED, ENFIELD, MIDDLESEX 
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Paula Weston, has two numbers on Bruns. 
04544, Stop that Knockin’ at My Heart and A 
Heart of Stone, but we'can pass over these and 
also the wailing oversexed laments of Peggy 
Lee (Cap. CL13329), Kay Starr (Cap. 
CL13330), and Dottie O’Brien (Cap. 
CL13335), the last-named doing a Teresa 
Brewer on Remember Me, which is_ wildly 
unsuitable. Miss Brewer herself appears on 
London L696, together with some of the other 
lads and lasses who record for that company, 
in The Picnic Song and Let’s Have a Party, two 
ebullient sides, which feature also Bobby 
Wayne, Claire Hogan and Snooky Lanson. 
Mr. Lanson has a London record (L682) all 
to himself, and on it he sings Roses and a 1910- 
style song, Where Are You Gonna Be When the 
Moon Shines? These did not enrapture me, as 
they seem like copies of Sinatra, but I believe 
the worthy Snooky has quite a following in his 
own country and over here. 

The original record of Temptation, by Red 
Ingle and the Natural Seven (vocalist, 
Cinderella G. Stump) on Cap. CL13045 is now 
deleted, and that outrageously funny side has 
been reissued on CL13326 under Miss Stump’s 
real name, Jo Stafford. A more violent 
contrast for a backing could hardly be found, 
for it is the charming and original Funny Little 
Money Man. This could easily be a second 
Little Man, You've Had a Busy Day. Jo Stafford 
has also made a pleasing Georgia on My Mind 
and If I Loved You on Cap. CL13344. 

It is some time since I reviewed a record by 
Carmen Miranda, but on Bruns. 04543, the 
irrepressible Brazilian lady aided by the 
Andrews Sisters, sings and chirps Yipsee-J-O 
and Ca-Room-Pa-Pa, all in her own brand of 
English. Her pronunciation of the birthplace 
of jazz is intriguing; she calls it ‘“‘ Noo 
Yawlince.’’ However, I suppose we can forgive 
her, as the natives of that city pronounce it 
‘“Noo-er Leans.”” The re-birth of Dixieland 
jazz as a commercial proposition has brought 
forth some more quasi-jazz records, among them 
a good Capitol (CL13327) by Johnny Mercer 
and W: me, with an excellent jazz 
band to accompany them, in The Tailgate 
Ramble, and on the other side is a Mercer 
original, sung by the composer with Paul 
Weston and his Orchestra and the Pied 
Pipers. ‘The title is Jamboree Jones, the story 
of a college lad who was unpopular because he 
disliked games and preferred to play his 
clarinet. He has my entire sympathy! You 
can hear about him from Bing Crosby on 
Bruns. 04539, and also the story of The Dixie- 
land Band, evidently not the Original one, as 
they are all still living bar one, but although 
Bing sounds happy enough, there is no Dixie- 
land music on the record at all. There is some 
on Dean Martin’s latest Capitol (CL13331), 
I Don’t Care if the Sun Don’t Shine, but it is all 
very bogus, and the reverse, Have a_ Little 
Sympathy, is almost the same tune and idea as 
Baby, Won’t You. Please Come Home? There is 
some Dixie music on the other Johnny Mercer 
record (Cap. CI.13338), supplied by Ben 
Pollack’s Pick-a-Rib Boys, She’s Shimmyin’ on 
the Beach Again, paired with a song from the 
film “‘ Wabash Avenue’’ of the kind I find 
rather distasteful, I’ve Been Floating Down the 
Old Green River. 


The remaining vocal items were all recorded 
in England.. The Allan Jones version of My 
‘oolish Heart (from that film) is not a patch on 
Steve Conway’s Columbia, and the backing, 
forever Mine, is not to hand (H.M.V. Bgg48) ; 
Jones’s voice is too powerful for this type of 
song. F e Vaughan tries to be Al Jolson 
on The Old Piano Roll Blues and Daddy’s Little 
Girl (Decca F9465), and lastly, some pleasant 
singing and yodelling from Ronnie Ronalde 
in Let Me Sing in Echo Valley—the sort of 
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nostalgic number Carson. Robison used to sing 
while. over here in 1932—and whistling the 
famous Tritsch-Tratsch Polka, on Col. DB2721. 


Jazz Collector’s Column 

There are only three Tempos to hand at 
present, the fitst- being a reissue of a 1928 
recording by the old-time rent-party pianist 
Will Ezell, assisted by a throaty cornet and 
incidental banjo, in Pitchin’ Boogie and Just Can't 
Stay Here (R31). It is a thousand pities that 
the original of this record was so badly recorded ; 
even so, for those who want to study this music 
—and who does not ?—it is an interesting 
record. The other Tempos are both by Mick 
Mulligan’s Magnolia Jazz Band, Take Me 
for a Buggy Ride and Pleadin’ for the Blues (A65) 
and Candy Lips and Savoy Blues (AA66), the 
latter being a twelve-inch record. The playing 
of this band has vastly improved since their 
last record, but the addition of vocalist George 
Melly, on the first-named side of each coupling, 
was a great mistake, as his diction is abominable 
and his presence out of place. Further, to hear 
a man singing about “‘ Daddy”’ in this con- 
notation is repellent indeed. Surely if he had 
to sing, Melly could have altered it to 
““Mamma’’? But the two blues sides are 
sheer delight, nor is the twelve-inch one too 
long. 


TECHNICAL REPORTS 
BY G. HOWARD-SORRELL 
New Motors for Long-Playing Records 

Collaro Ltd. announce their new range 
of player units and record changers. Of 
special interest are the three-speed versions 
which give rotational speeds of 33}. 45 
and 78 r.p.m., to deal with all the records 
so far available. Several novel features are 
claimed for these units in respect of the 
change speed mechanism in which the only 
gear working at any one time is the gear 
applicable to the speed of the record being 
played. When not in the playing position 
the whole drive mechanism is retracted to 
prevent flats appearing on the idler pulley. 
A new type of automatic stop capable of 
operating with the lightest pick-ups is fitted 
to all models. 

All the new units both single and triple 
speed will be supplied without pick-up 
heads, the plug in units of four different 
types being supplied as separate items. 

Gramophone units are expected to be 
ready for delivery during August whilst 
Auto-changers should be available by 
September. 

Small Electric Motors, Ltd., of Becken- 
ham, announce that a two-speed gramo- 
phone motor of rim drive type for operation 
at 334 and 78 r.p.m. from 50 mains is being 
offered to manufacturers for inclusion in 
radiograms and player units. 


Acoustical Amplifier, Q.U.A.D. 

From Messrs. Acoustical Manufacturing 
Co. Ltd., of Huntingdon, come details of 
their latest amplifier which will be avail- 
able shortly. 

The new amplifier is intended to give the 
highest possible quality from both radio 
and record inputs, having regard to the 
inevitable distortions which are present in 
both sources even under the best conditions. 

The main amplifier built on one chassis 
is very similar to the QA12 unit, details and 
test reports of which appeared in the 
July and October 1947 issues. The novelty of 
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the new unit is the ‘ quality control ”’ 
which is housed in a most attractive and 
practical die cast aluminium case, and com- 
prises a two stage head amplifier with 
associated ‘‘ Balance’’ controls for treble 
and bass and a filter network of new design 
in which the cut-off point is switchable to 
either 6,000 or 8,000 c/s and the slope is 
adjustable at will between 10-100 db. per 
octave. That this filter is effective in 
removing much of the harmonic distortion, 
caused by tracing errors in record repro- 
duction, I can vouch as I heard one of the 
experimental models in use some time ago. 

The specification for the whole amplifier 
is quite impressive, the frequency range of 
20-20,000 c/s being quoted as within 
0.3db, whilst it is refreshing to find the dis- 
tortion quoted as 0.25 per cent total for the 
whole apparatus with a required input of 
10 mv rather than some mythical figure 
starting with several decimal places which 
applies only to a main amplifier requiring 
somewhere about 50 times this input to 
load it. 

We look forward to publishing a test 
report. 


Ferranti Radiogram, 405 

Housed in an attractive modern style 
cabinet of Australian Walnut, the model 
405 uses a four-valve superhet circuit with 
a power output of 4 watts fed to a 10 in. 
PM. moving-coil loudspeaker. Covering the 
three usual wavebands the scales are cali- 
brated to the new Copenhagen allocation. 
A feature of interest is the inclusion of a 
loop aerial which eliminates the need for 
any external aerial, although provision is 
made for connection for long-distance 
listening. On the gramophone side the 
player unit is the Garrard Rc7oA auto- 
changer which handles ten 10 in. or 12 in. 
discs (unmixed) at one loading. Priced at 
£65, including tax, the 405 appears to be 
very suitable for modern homes where 
space is limited. 
Price Alterations 

The Decca Record Company announce 
that Models 33b and 33c should be £12-1-6 
and not £10-18-o. 





Considered by most people the Best 
Non-Metallic Needle on the market. 


B.C.N. 


Awarded Silver Medal Paris 
Exhibition 1937 





ACOUSTIC 
Loud and Medium 
RADIO PICK-UP 


10 for 2/1 


Red ia’ « « wean 
‘“‘Miniature”’ for lightweight 


ck-ups ... oon - 10 for 2/II 
EMERALD 

Full Tone Needles » 10 for 2/11 

B.C.N. Needle Sharpener 8/8 each 


Prices shown include Tax. 
Inquiries to London Office :— 


B.C.N. NEEDLES LTD. 
53 HIGH STREET 
SOUTH NORWOOD, S.E.25 

Tel : Livingstone 1935 
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Sidney Bechet’s Circle Seven (Am. Mixed) 
**Casbah (Bechet) (Am. Circle NY86) 
oe] a Rhythm (Gershwin) (Am. Circle 


3) 
(Esquire 10-076—5s. gd.) 
*September Song (Anderson, Weill) (Am. 
Circle NY84) 
** Who (Jerome Kern) (Am. Circle NY85) 
Esquire 10-076—5s. gd.) 

83, 84, 85—Bechet (sop) with ‘* Buster ’’ Bailey 
(clart); Albert Snaer (tpt); Wilbur de Paris (tmb) ; 
James P. Johnson (pmo); Walter Page (bass) ; 
George Wettling (dms). January 3ist, 1949. 

86—-As above, except ‘* Buster’’ Toliver (pno) 
replaces Johnson. Same date. 

What with his own sultry ‘“ Eastern’’- 
patterned Casbah and the melodic ballad 
September Song, these four titles make unusual 
music for Sidney Bechet and cannot be placed 
among his best records. 

Bechet manages to sound much as he usually 
does by making the compositions completely 
subservient to his style. But that he found 
September Song so uninspiring that he hardly 
knew what to do with it is all too clearly 
revealed by the sudden break into fast tempo. 

And what goes on behind him throughout all 
four sides is anything but worth writing home 
about. It is not up to what one would 
expect even in performances which seem to have 
been hurriedly improvised on the spot. What 
is played is half-baked ; the way it is played is 
raw. 


Marie Benson—Vocalist 
***Tet’s Do It Again (O’Connor, Hartley) 
(Columbia CA21448) 
*** That’s A Plenty (Gilbert, Pollack) (Col- 
umbia CA21449) 
(Columbia DB2707—~4s. 8d.) 

_Acc. by Norrie Paramor and his Octet—Paramor 
directing Billy Amstell (clart); Al Bohm (bar); 
George Taylor (tpt); Geoff Love 
McGhee (pno); Sid Jacobsen (gtr 
Winters (bass) ; Johnny Wise (dms). 

I doff my hat to Marie Benson for being one 
of the very few girls in this country who have 
the right idea on Dixieland jazz and can sing it 
with style and a commendable sense of beat. 

_Ex-Harry Gold pianist, Norrie Paramor, and 
his Octet do not always drive so forcefully 
behind Miss Benson as they do when they have 
a few bars to themselves. But on the whole 
their accompaniments are also good. 

_ But why try to turn jazz into comedy by 
introducing such weak gags as the one about 
Marie having sung That’s A Plenty since 1915 ? 
It’s enough to make some people believe that 
this girl, who in fact is still only in her early 
twenties, must be nearing the passé fifty mark. 


Serge Chaloff and The Herdsmen (Am. 


Mixed 
****Chasin’ The Bass (Pettiford) (Am. Futur- 
ama MS707) 
**** The Most (Al Cohn) (Am. Futurama 
MS706) 
Esquire 10-073—5s. gd.) 
as (Serge Chaloff) (Am. Futurama 
05 
**#** Chickasaw (Gibbs, Rogers) (Am. Futurama 
MS704) 


(Esquire 10-074—5s. 9d.) 
Chaloff (bar) with Al Cohn (ten) ; ‘* Red ’’ Rodney 


(tpt) ; Earl Swope (imb) ; Terry Gibbs (vib) ; Barbara 
rroll Oscar Pettif 


(pno) ; ord (bass); Denzil Best 

ms). March 10th, 1949. 

Lest the name Herdsman, and the fact that, 
with the exception of pianist Barbara Carroll 
and drummer Denzil Best, all the members of 
this band were at one time or another with 
Woody Herman, should lead you to assume that 
this is an official contingent from the Herman 
band, I should explain that actually the session 
was a free-lance one arranged and supervised 
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Reviewed by EDGAR JACKSON 


by Leonard Feather, incidentally for the 
American Futurama Company. 

The performances are jazz in the modern 
style and as usual with records produced by 
such an enlightened authority, as Feather has 
for long been acknowledged as being, they are 
real connoisseurs’ propositions. 

Chasin’ The Bass differs from the other three 
sides in that it is mainly a solo by the great 
ex-Ellington bassest, Oscar Pettiford. If at 
first you find some difficulty in getting the hang 
of what is happening, and appreciating the full 
significance of Pettiford’s intriguing perform- 
ance against Barbara Carroll’s economically 
spaced chords (which are often all one is given 
to denote the harmonies) it may help if I point 
out that the composition is constructed on the 
12-bar plan. 

Although The Most, Bopscotch and Chickasaw 
feature Serge Chaloff (in some of the finest 
baritone saxophone ever heard on records) as 
well as other of the players in solos, they are, 
generally speaking, group presentations. 

The Most is a lazy-paced piece with a melody 
that can justly claim to be a feature in its own 
right, and the performance is conspicuous for, 
among other things suggestions of that fascinating 
reeds voicing heard in Herman’s classic Four 
Brothers (Columbia DB2532) and a _ good 
instance of “Red”? Rodney’s personable 
trumpet. 

Chickasaw is Ray Noble’s Cherokee again, this 
time re-titled appropriately enough after 
another Indian tribe, in fast tempo. It features 
vibraphonist Terry Gibbs in one of the most 
exciting solos even he has ever committed to 
wax. 

Also there is a sixteen-bar solo by Barbara 
Carroll. Miss Carroll is said to share with Mary 
Lou Williams the distinction of being the finest 
American girl pianist of the moment. Her per- 
formance here thoroughly justifies the claim. 

Bopscotch is an everybody’s showcase. Vieing 
for honours with the alluring sound of the 
ensemble (that Four Brothers effect again !) in a 
medium-paced ride that rocks enticingly from 
start to finish, there are solos by Earl Swope, 
Rodney, Denzil Best and of course Chaloff, as 
well as brief but notable moments by Barbara 
Carroll. 

There is, of course, much more that could 
and should be said on the finer points of these 
performances. But with no space for more 
detailed reviews I hope that what I have 
written will be sufficient to give you a general 
idea of what happens in four records you cer- 
tainly should not fail to hear. . 


Tommy Dorsey and his Clambake Seven 
(Am.) 
** Original Dixieland One-Step (Dominick J. 


Nick’? La Rocca) (Am. Victor 
EO-VB-4155) 

** Way Down Yonder In New Orleans 
(Creamer, Layton) (Am. Victor 
EO-VB-4153) 


(H.M.V. Bog29—a4s. 8d.) 

Dorsey (imb) with Michael A. ‘* Peanuts ’’ Hucko 
(clart); Arthur Rollini (ten); Bobby Hackett (t/t) ; 
E. C. **Gene’’ Schroeder (fno); Jack Lesberg 
(bass); B. E. ** Buzzy ’’ Drootin (dms). April 10th, 
1950. 

If this is meant to be Dixieland jazz the best 
one can say of it is that the Clambake Seven 


took things a good deal more seriously than 
most American bands do these days when on a 
would-be Dixieland session, and then negatived 
it by their complete lack of understanding. The 
impression one gets is of a bunch of musicians 
who may once have been able to play in the 
Dixie mode, but have since been playing swing 
for so long that it has knocked all memory of the 
Dixieland style out of their heads. 


The only exception is Bobby Hackett. But 
even his otherwise fine performance is not 
really in the Dixie tradition. 


Doc Evans Dixieland Band (Am.) 
**Clarinet Marmalade (Shields, Ragas) (Am. 
Disc D758) 
**Fidgety Feet (La Rocca, Shields) (Am. 
Disc D757) 
(Melodisc 1115—5s. gd.) 
** At the Fazz Band Ball (La Rocca, Shields) 
(Am. Disc D760) 
**Sensation Rag (Edwards) (Am. Disc 
D759) 
(Melodisc 1116—5s. gd.) 
Evans (cornet) with Tony Parenti (clart); Ed. 


Hubble nd} ; Joe Sullivan (pno) ; George Wettling 
(d@ms). April 26th, 1947. 


All four of these numbers will be familiar to 
jazz devoties as compositions by various mem- 
bers of the now legendary original Dixieland 
Jazz Band which have long been recognised as 
jazz “‘ classics.’’ Although the performances are 
in the more genuine Dixieland tradition, they 
can hardly be classed as outstanding examples 
of it. “ Doc” Evans is an old-timer from the 
more righteous school. But he never achieved 
much distinction as an instrumentalist, and his 
imagaination goes to no greater lengths than to 
play the numbers much as they were played by 
the O.D.J.B. nearly thirty years ago. 


Ted Heath and his Music 
*** Cuban Crescendo (Reg Owen) 


14431) 
**Roumanian Roundabout (Tibor Kordah) 
(Decca 14432) 
(Decca F9435—4s-) 


Heath directing Leslie Gilbert, Reg. Owen (altos) ; 
Tommy Whittle, Henry McKenzie (tens); David 
Shand (bar); Stan Roderick, Bobby Pratt, Stan 
Reynolds, Ronnie Hughes (tis) ; Jackie Armstrong, 
Jimmy Coombes, Jack Bentley, Maurice Pratt 
(tmbs) ; Frank Horrox (pno) ; Sammy Stokes (bass) ; 
Jack Parnell (dms). January 2nd, 1950. 


(Decca 


There is suggestion of Kenton in Reg Owen’s 
Cuban Crescendo, but it is not enough to prevent 
the piece from being a tuneful little musical 
picture of the Cuban scene in the conventional 
form which everyone knows and can under- 
stand. 


The other side of this international disc 
brings us back to Europe. The piece is a 
Roumanian folk dance as arranged by Rou- 
manian-born Tibor Kordah and orchestrated 
for the Heath band by Wally Stott. Played, as 
is also Cuban Crescendo, with all the usual Heath 
proficiency, it should appeal to the public at 
large. If the more discriminating do not find it 
equally pleasing, it will probably be because 
European folk tunes were never meant to be 
played in the swing idiom and only sound 
rather corny when they are. 
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Stan Kenton and his Orchestra (Am. 
*** Minor Riff (Pete Rugolo, Stan Kenton) 
(Am. Capitol 1804) ; 
***Bongo Riff (Pete Rugolo) (Am. Capitol 


2944) 
(Capitol CL13324—5s. 9d.) 


1804—Kenton (pno) with ‘* Red ’’ Dorris, Eddie 
Meyers (altos); Bob Cooper, Vido Musso (fens) ; 
Bob Gioga (bar); ‘*Chico’’ Alvarez, Johnny 


Anderson, ‘‘ Buddy ’’ Childers, Ken Hanna, Ray 
bak, ‘* Skip ’’ 


Wetzel (pis) ; Milt Bernhart, Milt Ka 
Layton, Bart Varsalona, Kai Winding (tmbs) ; Bob 
Ahern (gir); Eddie Safranski (bass); Sheldon 
** Shelly ’* Manne (dms). March 31st, 1947. 
2944—Kenton (pno) with Cooper Gioga, Frank 
Pappalardo, George Weidler, Warner Weidler 
(reeds); Alvarez, ders, Hanna, Al Porcino, 
Wetzel (pis); Bernhart, Eddie Bert, Harry Betts, 
Harry Forbes, Varsalona (mbs) ; Laurindo Almeida 
(gtr) ; Safranski (bass) ; Manne (dms) ; Jack Costanzo 
(bongo). Released America late summer, 1948. 

The inspiration for the simple theme that 
constitutes Minor Riff seems to have come from 
Kenton’s Artistry Jumps (Capitol CL13155) 
which he had recorded eighteen months earlier. 

There are solos by Chico Alvarez’s expostu- 
lating trumpet and Vido Musso’s urgent tenor. 
But in the main this is a band side, and for 
Kenton an unusually restrained one at that. 

In fact this must be one of the most sober and 
easily understandable arrangements ever to 
find its way into the Kenton book, and due 
partly to this and partly to the fact that Eddie 
Safranski confines hisself to playing a straight- 
forward four-to-the-bar walking bass line with 
a relaxed, but well denoted and rhythmical 
beat, the side rides much more convincingly 
than do most of Kenton’s more spectacularly 
designed records. 

Bongo Riff is no more a riff than it can claim 
to be much of a melody of any sort. It is a 
sequence of typically Rugolorian orchestral 
effects designed as a background for a Jack 
Constanzo bongo solo. Fortunately Mr. Con- 
stanzo is more than capable of sustaining the 
leading role he was called upon to play. 


Illinois Jacquet and his Orchestra (Am. N.) 


**Blow, Illinois, Blow (Jacquet) (Am. 
Alladin AL137) 

**#*T)linois Blows the Blues (Jacquet) (Am. 
Alladin A1138) 


(Esquire 10-063—5s 9d.) 

137—Jacquet (ten) with Jimmy Powell (alto) ; Leo 
Parker (bar); Joe Newman, Russell Jacquet, 
** Etas ’’ Navarro (ipis); ‘*‘ Sir Charles ’’ Thomp- 
son (pno); Freddy Green (gir); Al Lucas (bass) ; 
** Shadow ’’ Wilson (dms). April Ist, 1947. 

138—Jacquet (ten) with rhythm section as above. 
Same date. 

Blow is another of those riff swing numbers, 
and it has no more in the nature of a worth- 
while tune than such affairs usually have. Often 
such pieces can be made into good swing by 
forgetting the riff once it has been stated. But 
it hasn’t happened here. The riff pervades the 
whole record. Apart from this the side has its 
better aspects. ‘“‘ Fats’? Navarro takes a very 
fair eight bars; Jacquet gets through all his 
part with only one real honk, and sounds all the 
more tasteful for it ; and the whole band man- 
ages to ride without getting unduly excited. 
~The comfortably-paced Blues consists of 
three pleasant choruses by pianist “‘ Sir Charles ”’ 
Thompson and then six by Jacquet. He 
becomes more fervently declamatory as he 
proceeds. But again he refrains from anything 
that could be called exhibitionism and all 
round giyes one of his better performances. 


Joe Liggins and his Honeydrippers (Am. 
N 


** Blue Moods (Liggins) (Am. Royal 224A) 
*#]’ne Got a Right To Cry (V) (Am. Royal 


224B) 
(Parlophone R3309—4s. 8d.) 


L ns with ‘*Little Willie’’ Jackson 
(elte” har) : » Jackson (ten); Frank Pasley 
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(gir) ; Eddie Davis (bass); ** Peppy ’’ Prince (dms). 
March, 1945. 

Whatever there may have been to be said— 
and it was plenty !—against Joe Liggins’s first 
record to be issued here, a double-sided version 
of The Honeydripper put out by Parlophone 
nearly two years ago, at least it had a certain 
naive jazz character that somehow or other 
brought it a sale of nearly a million copies in 
the States. 

These two sides can boast no such sales- 
inducing content. They are just ““ commercial ”’ 
melody numbers played in swing time, with 
anything the alto and tenor soloists may have 
worth calling style offset by their poor tones. 

The vocalist in Cry tries to do a “ Fats”’ 
Waller, but lacks “‘ Fats’s’’ personality and 
sense of humour. 


Metronome All Stars (Am. Mixed) 
*##** Double Date (Pete Rugolo) (Am. Col- 
umbia CO42629) 
*###** No Figs (Lennie Tristano) (Am. Columbia 
CO042630) 
(Columbia DB2718—4s. 8d.) 


Boniface ‘‘Buddy’’ de Franco (lat) ; 


Lee 
Konitz (alto); Stanley Getz (ten); Serge Chaloff 


(bar) ; ** Dizzy ’* Gillespie (tpt) Kai Winding (imb) 
Lennie Tristano (j/no); Bill Bauer (gir); Eddie 
— (bass); Max Roach (dms). January 10th 
1950. 


Once again those voted through the annual 
polls conducted by the American music maga- 
zine “* Metronome’”’ to be America’s greatest 
jazz protagonists on their respective instruments 
make their only-ever appearance as an all-star 
combination through the gramophone. 

This time they are the 1949 poll winners, or, 
in the cases of altoist Lee Konitz, trombonist 
Kai Winding and drummer Max Roach, the 
runners-up, presumably because winners (on 
the same instruments respectively) Charlie 
Parker, Bill Harris and Shelly Manne, were 
unable to make the date. 

As bop was already well established as the 
prevailing mode, the performances are naturally 
in the bop idiom. In fact Double Date (based on 
the chords of Fine and Dandy, is a sequence of 
bop solos by all ten of the assembled celebrities 
in turn. Those who expect to hear superlative 
performances from such stars will not be dis- 
appointed, especially as there is much more 
musical sense and merit in what they play than 
one often finds in bop records. 

Even better, however, is No Figs. Composed 
and arranged by the perhaps most advanced 
and musically worthwhile of all bop disciples, 
pianist Lennie Tristano, it presents, in addition 
to more great solos, including superb contri- 
butions from Lee Konitz, de Franco, Chaloff 
and Tristano himself, some most entrancing 
team work. It starts off with some quite de- 
lightful work by the imaginatively voiced reeds, 
and if it must be said that their playing is not 
quite as clean as it might be, it is as precise as 
one can expect with a band whose only 
rehearsing was that it was able to undertake on 
the session. 


Melodisc ** New Jazz” Album 
Fats Navarro Quintet (Am. N.) 
**#*Stop (Lanphere) (Am. New Jazz JRC38) 
*#*#Go (Lanphere) (Am. New Jazz JRC36) 
(Melodisc 1120—5s. gd.) 

Navarro (ijt) with Don Lanphere (ten); Al Haig 
(pno); Tommy Potter (Bass); Max Roach (dms). 
September 20th, 1949. 

J. J. Johnson All Stars (Am. N) 

*##* Teapot (Imrprovised) (Am. New Jazz 

602A) 


Don Lanphere Quartet (Am. N.) 
tf a (Lanphere) (Am. New Jazz 
22 


(Melodisc .1121—5s. gd.) 
602—Johnson (imb) with Sonny Stitt (ten); John 
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Lewis (pno) ; Nelson Boyd (bass) ; Max Roach (dms). 
January, 1950. 

32—Lanphere (ten) with Duke Jordan (pno); 
.—— ** Phillips (bass) ; Roy Hall (dms). January, 


Jj. J. Johnson All Stars (Am. N.) 


*** Afternoon In Paris (John Lewis) (Am. 
New Jazz 600A) 
Stan Getz-Terry Gibbs New Jazz Stars 
(Am. Mixed) 
*##**8 Cuddles (Stanley Getz) (Am. New Jazz 
RC15) 


(Melodisc 1122—5s. 9d.) 

600—As for 602. Same date. 

15—Getz (ten) with ** Shorty ’’ Rogers (tpt) ; Earl 
Swope (mb); Terry Gibbs (vib) ; George Walling- 
ton (pno); ** Curley ’’ Russell (bass); ‘* Shadow °’ 
Wilson (dms). March 14th, 1949. 

New Jazz would be a fair enough description 
for almost any comparatively recent recording 
by such luminaries of the modern school as we 
have here; so I am certainly not quibbling 
about its use for these three records which you 
can obtain separately, or, if you so perfer, ina 
well-made album complete with notes by Steve 
Race. 

But don’t let the words lure you into believing 
that some revolutionarily original new music 
has suddenly appeared on the jazz scena. The 
performances are bop, much as we have heard 
it from many other small group records, and 
anything new they offer is mainly the result of 
the fresh subtleties of style that the more enter- 
prising jazz exponents are continually intro- 
ducing to what always has been an essentially 
progressive music. 

** Fats ’’ Navarro’s Stop is a cool stroll around 
on the chords of Pennies From Heaven, to which 
Max Roach, much more subdued and relaxed 
than usual, brings a Latin-American touch. 
Go is a more sprightly paced number based on 
The Way You Look Tonight. 

Both sides feature, in addition, of course, to 
Navarro, a new tenor saxist, Don Lanphere. 
His fine technique and most fluent command 
of the bop idiom—which reaches its zenith in 
his own group’s Spider’s Webb—show that a new 
star has made its appearance in the bop 
firmament. 

Go is also notable for two of that grand 
pianist Al Haig’s best solo choruses. 

The J. J. Johnson sides are respectively a fast 
version of Sweet Georgia Brown, re-titled for the 
occasion Tea Pot, and ex-‘‘ Dizzy’”’ Gillespie 
pianist John Lewis’s idea in bop of a lazy 
afternoon in Paris. 

Both present some nice Lewis piano. But they 
are conspicuous mainly for two other things. 
The first is the reappearance of that elusive 
character “ Sonny’”’ Stitt. Hailed when he 
first appeared on the scene some four years or so 
ago as second only to Charlie Parker as a bop 
altoist, in these Johnson sides he makes his 
debut on tenor and proves that he is just as 
outstanding on it as he was on the E flat 
instrument. 

The second is Johnson’s playing. In Tea Pot 
it is so fast, and yet so nearly perfect, that it is 
difficult to believe that in fact he plays a slide, 
and not a valve, trombone. 

Although later he adopts a more fully- 
notated style, in the first chorus of Afternoon 
Johnson indulges—as also later does Stitt—in 
what is perhaps best described as bop 
rhapsodising, and a fascinating job they both 
make of it. The last chorus is less satisfactory. 
Stitt’s obbligato at times tends to become a 
harmony line to Johnson’s melody, and two- 
part harmony can sound very empty and even 
rather sour when the voicing is not quite as it 
should be. 

Stanley Getz’s Cuddles is another fast one. 
Earl Swope and Getz fly around, the former as 
speedily as Johnson doesin Tea Pot. But what 
he plays does not compare with what J.J. 
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plays, anymore than what Getz plays compares 
with what Stitt and Lanphere trot out, at any 
rate in Spider's Webb as far as Lanphere is 
concerned. 

Nevertheless, I strongly advise you to get the 
record if only for Terry Gibbs. Not only is 
there plenty of him, but also its all terrific— 
great stuff played at a pace and with a drive 
that I have yet to hear from any other vibra- 
phone player. 

The Album complete, price 23s. 


Charlie Parker Septet (Am. Mixed) 
** Moose The Mooche (Parker) (Am. Dial 
Dio10) 
#** Yardbird Suite (Parker) (Am. Dial Dro1r) 
(Esquire 10-078—5s. 9d.) 
Parker (alto) with ‘*Lucky’’ Thompson (en) ; 
Miles Davis (tpt); Dodo Marmarosa (pmo); Arvin 
on (gir); Vic McMillan (bass); Roy Porter 
(dms). March 28th, 1946. 
Charlie Parker Quintet (Am. N.) 
** Bongo Bop (Parker) (Am. Dial D1102) 
*##%Fmbraceable You (Gershwin) (Am. Dial 
D1106) 
(Esquire 10-071—5s. 9d.) 

Parker (alto) with Miles Davis (tpt) ; Duke Jordan 
(pno); Tommy Potter (bass); Max Roach (dms). 
October 28th, 1947. 

Charlie Parker’s New Stars (Am. Mixed) 
** Relaxing At The Camarillo (Parker) (Am. 
Dial D1071) 
Charlie Parker Sextet (Am. N.) , 

***Crazeology (Three Ways of Playing a 

Chorus) (Parker) (Am. Dial D1155) 
(Esquire 10-079—5s. 9d.) 

1071—Parker (alto) with Wardell Gray (ten); 
Howard McGhee (tpt) ; ‘* Dodo *’ Marmarosa (pno) ; 
Barney Kessell (gir); ‘*‘Red’’ Callender (bass) ; 
Don Lamond (dms). February’26th, 1947. 

1155—Parker (aito) with Miles Davis (tpt); J. J. 


Johnson (tmb); **‘ Duke’’ Jordan (pno); Tommy 
Potter (bass); Max Roach (dms). December 17th, 
1947. 


Charlie Parker’s All Stars (Am. N) 
** Merry-Go-Round (Parker) (Am. Savoy 


Bor!) 
** Steeplechase (Parker) (Am. Savoy Bg1o) 
(Savoy 937—5s. 9d.) 

Parker (alio) with Miles Davis (tpt); John Lewis 
(pno) ; ** Curley *’ Russell (bass) ; Max Roach (dms). 
September, 1948. 

These eight recently released Charlie Parker 
sides all follow in the main the familiar pattern 
of their day for small bop groups—that is to 
say, solos inset between unison front-line open- 
ings and endings. ‘They are less conspicuous 
for anything in the nature of arrangements, or 
even unusual routines, and more for the per- 
formances of the featured solists as such. 

Moose and Yardbird are both medium paced 
pieces with more obvious and “tuneful ”’ 
melodies than we often get as bop. They include 
solos by Miles Davis and ‘** Lucky ’’ Thompson 
(best in the latter title), but are notable mainly 
for Parker’s contributions to Yardbird. 

Despite its title, there are no bongoes or even 
Latin-American flavour in Bongo Bop. The 
side is the blues in bop at medium tempo. 
Duke Jordan’s piano solo is not very cutstand- 
ing. Miles Davis is rather better, but again it’s 
Parker who saves the day. 

Embraceable You finds Parker, and later 
Davis rhapsodising in bop on the chords of this 
well-known composition. Parker’s improvisa- 
tion, with its phenomenal inventiveness, artistry 
and the feeling with what he plays, could have 
made this a four star side. But he seems to have 
been beset with reed or some other mechanical 
trouble, the squeaks and other results of which 
are none the less obvious because someone 
apparently decided that a mild dose of the echo 
chamber might have an enrichening effect on 
Parker’s tone. Even so, after Parker, Davis 
comes as rather an anti-climax. 

Relaxing At The Camarillo is a medium- 
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tempo’d twelve-bar number. All seven members 
of the line-up take one or more choruses, 
most of which are good examples of their 
respective players, styles, and abilities. 

Crazeology consists (hence its sub-title Three 
Ways Of Playing A Chorus) of dubbings from 
three different masters all made at the same 
session immediately following each other. 
First we get Parker’s solo from the first master, 
then his solo from the second. This is followed 
by the whole of the last half of the third master, 
which includes Parker’s, J. J. Johnson’s, Duke 
Jordan’s and Max Roach’s solos and the final 
unison ensemble chorus. The disjointed breaks 
between the three sequences are to say the least 
of it disturbing. But the side is interesting as 
insight into how differently and originally 
Parker can play three choruses of the same tune. 

The respectively fast and not so fast Merry- 
Go-Round and Steeplechase are showcase for 
Parker, Davis and pianist John Lewis (with 
Parker taking two or more choruses to Davis’s 
and Lewis’s one) all invigoratingly backed by 
enthusiastic Max Roach drumming and 
*“* Curley ’’ Russell’s walking bass. 

If you are interested in the academic aspects 
of bop and those who play it, you may add a 
third star for each side. But the more ordinary 
listener is likely to find the compositions rather 
like exercises in modernistic harmony and the 
performances notable mainly as displays of 
instrumental technique. 


Sid Phillips and his Band 


*** When The Saints Go Marching In (Trad.) 
(V by Johnny Eager) (H.M.V. 
OEA14801) 

**Birmingham Bounce (Sid “ Hardrock ”’ 
Gunter) (V by The Tanner Sisters) 
H.M.V. OEA14803) 
(H.M.V. Bo940—4s. 8d.) 

14801—Phillips (clart) with Arthur Coppersmith 
(alto, bar); Cyril Glover (alto) ; George Bayton (ten) ; 
Cyril Ellis (tpt) ; ‘*‘ Lad ’’ Busby (tmb) ; Arthur Fall 
(pno); Ralph Phillips (bass); Max Abrams (dms). 
June 16th, 1950. 

14803—Phillips (pno) with Fall (pxo) ; R. Phillips 
(bass); Abrams (dms). Same date. 

All jazz enthusiasts will be familiar with 
When The Saints. It was one of the best known of 
the traditional marches used by the early New 
Orleans bands for outdoor ceremonial occasions 
such as advertising and political processions 
and when returning from funerals after having 
accompanied the cortege to the cemetery and 
seen the coffin duly interred to more suitably 
mournful music. 

Because of its association with these New 
Orleans bands, the number has come to be 
looked upon as part of the standard jazz 
repertoire and is often presented more as a 
dance piece. Sid Phillips has, however, retained 
its original march rhythm. Taken by and large 
his performance is unusually good. 

Maybe riffs were things happily unknown in 
those days. But otherwise the collective impro- 
visations run true enough to type, trumpet 
player Cyril Ellis and trombonist ‘‘ Lad ”’ 
Busby are good both as soloists and in the 
ensemble, the ensemble (if not always some of 
the other soloists) plays with a healthy drive, 
and all round the record has an authenticity 
and atmosphere of sincerity that are most com- 
mendable in these days of psuedo-Dixieland 


jazz. 


Birmingham Bounce can boast no such genuine- 
ness. An outcome of the aforementioned so- 
called Dixieland craze, it is perhaps best des- 
cribed as a honky-tonk piano novelty in “‘ com- 
mercialised ’’ boogie woogie rhythm. The 
lyrics give the Tanner Sisters and various instru- 
ments opportunities to indulge in doo-ee-0o 
licks and breaks, all of which are suitably in 
keeping with this recent example of what 
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America’s Tin Pan Alley is turning out to-day 
for the edification of the great U.S. public. 


Rugolo’s Ragtimers (Am.) 

*Dream After Dream After Dream (Parker, 
Dreyer) (V by Jerry Parker and The 
Aristocrats) (Am. Capitol 4532) 

*Why Do They Always Say No? (Pease, 
Glason, Nelson, Davis) (V by Jerry 
Packer and The Aristocrats) (Am. 
Capitol 4350) 

(Capitol CL13313—5s. 9d.) 

If Capitol took on Pete Rugolo as a recording 
executive merely to waste him on red-nose 
hill-billy stuff that even the American pseudo- 
Dixieland craze could never justify, they might 
just as well have given the job to Joe Doakes. 


George Shearing Quintet (Am. Mixed) 

**#*]’(l Remember April (Raye, de Paul, John- 

son) (Am. MGM4o-S-432) 

*** Jumping With Symphony Sid (Young) (Am. 

MGM49-S-435) 
(MGMa293—4s. 8d.) 

Shearin (pno) with Marjorie Hyams (vib); 
** Chuck ’’ Wayne (gir) ; John O. Levy (bass) ; Denzil 
Best (dms). December 27th, 1949. 

April is another of those better ‘class little 
melodies, generally described as ballad foxtrots, 
such as Shearing usually records with just his 
rhythm section. And although in it his vibra- 
phone player Marjorie Hyams and guitarist 
Chuck Wayne can be heard delicately tinting 
his piano in a straightforward statement of the 
tune before George goes on to improvise on 
it on his own, the record is mainly in the nature 
of a piano solo. If it must be said that the per- 
formance lacks the enterprise for which so 
many other Shearing Quintet records have 
been conspicuous, there is compensation for this 
in a tastefulness that at least verges on the 
elegant. 

The writer of Jumping With Symphony Sid pre- 
sumably so titled the piece as a tribute to the 
American disc jockey of that name. But the 
gesture is not quite as flattering as it might have 
been for the number is made up of nothing more 
than just another two-bar riff. 

However after playing the sixteen-bar chorus 
through twice the Shearing group manages to 
make something of it by using its chord sequence 
for a succession of solo choruses for Miss Hyams, 
Wayne and _ subsequently Shearing, who, 
developing the interest as he goes along, reaches 
something approaching his best when he gets 
going with his fascinating “ locked-hands’’ 
trick. 


“Fats” Waller and his Rhythm (Am. N.) 

*#%*I’m Gonna Sit Right Down and Write Myself 

a Letter (Young, Ahlert) (V by * Fats ” 
Waller) (Am. Victor OA89764) 
*#* Everybody Loves My Baby (Palmer, 
Williams) (V by “Fats” Waller) 
(Am. Victor OA057083) 
(H.M.V. Bg935—4s. 8d.) 

89764—Waller (pno) with Rudy Powell (clart) ; 
Herman Autrey (tpt); Al Casey (gtr); Charlie 
Turner (bass) ; Harry Dial (dms). May 9th, 1935, 

057083—Waller (pno) with Eugene Sedric (clart) ; 
John ‘‘ Buggs ’’ Hamilton (tpt) ; Casey (gtr) ; Cedric 
Wallace (bass); W. ‘‘ Slick ’’ Jones (dms). Nove- 
ember 6th, 1940. 

That enticing mixture of great piano jazz and 
skittish singing with which “ Fats ’’ turned him- 
self almost overnight from a purely fan proposi- 
tion into one of America’s biggest national 
attractions is again found in these two sides. 

Waller enthusiasts should note that, unlike 
Letter, which was issued here nearly ten years 
ago, on H.M.V. BD5031 and JF47, Everybody 
Loves has never previously been released in this 


country. 
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AUGUST RECORDS 


CAP. CL13330 

A Heart of Stone—?. Weston. . 04544 
A Joke (Kabalevsky)—Jacques Orch. H.M.V. B 
A jumping game (Shishov)—Jacques om. H.M. AN. 739942 
A load of hay—J. Denis. DEC. F946 
A sad sto Seicieainh-<ieeee Orch. H.M.V. B9942 
A women likes to be told—K. Starr. CAP. CL13345 
A-razz-a-ma-tazz—M. Whiting. CAP. CL13337 
Aida (Verdi)—Ritorna vincitor—R. —, ji X326 
Among the hills of Wales—D. Peers. H.M.V 
An die Musik (Schubert)—G. Moore. H.M. v. 80936 
An die Musik (Schubert)—H. Hotter. COL. LX1305 
Anes, Les (Groviez)—jacques Orch. H.M.V. B9942 
Arlesiana, L’ (Cilea) 

Esser madre—G. Pederzini. PAR. R30020 
Aubade (Pierne)—L. Goossens, COL. DX8347 
Ave Maria (Schubert)—/. Haendel. H.M.V. C3994 


°. 
Banjo and Fiddle—K. Gordon. 
Barclay’s boogie—B. Alien. CAP. CL13333 
Barn dance—J. Leach. COL. FB3568 
Basin Street Blues—O. Rabin. PAR. F242! 
Beloved be faithful—R. Morgan. BRU. 04540 
Berenice (Handel) 

Minuet—Philharmonia Orch. — DX1670 
Bewitched—R. Chesney. H.M.V. B9947 
Bewitched—V. Silvester. COL. FB3570 
Bewitched—F. King. . F9468 
Birmingham bounce—R. Foley. BRU. 04538 
Birmingham bounce—T. Heath. DEC. F9460 
Birmingham bounce—S. Phillips. H.M.V. B9940 
Blind date—M. Whiting and B. Hope. CAP. CL13348 
Blue moods—J. Liggins. PAR. R3309 
Bolero (Ravel)—E. Ros. DEC. F9466 
Bonaparte’s retreat—K. Starr. CAP. CL13345 
Border ballads—/. Stewart. COL. DX1673 
Bonnie Lass 0’ Ballochmyle—S. MacEwan. COL. DB2719 
Brother Bill—D. Appell Trio. LON. L685 
Brumas—F. Luther. BRU. 04514 
Button up your overcoat—T. Heath. DEC. F9460 


Cc 
Ca-room’ pa pa—C. Miranda. 


BRU. 04543 
Canadian capers—O. Rabin. PAR. F242I 
Candy and cake—C. Stapleton. DEC. F9470 


Candy and cake—E. Knight. BRU. 04542 

Candy and cake—R. Anthony. CAP. CL13343 

Candy and cake—Geraldo. PAR. F2422 

Carina polka—F. Hartley. COL. DB2716 

Carinosamente—A. Orefiche. DEC. C16124 

Carmen oe ea to Acts | and IV—Berlin State 

rch. 

Carousel—Vocal Gems—London = = DX8345-6 

Cascade of stars—F. Hartley. COL. D 

Castle of Dromore, The—R. Hayward. DEC. C16126 

Chase me, Charlie—c. Stapleton. DEC. F9471 

Cherry stones—E. Knight. BRU. 04542 

Choc’late ice-cream cone—E. Knight. BRU. 04550 

Choc’late i ice-cream cone—R. Foley. BRU. 04538 

Chug-a-lug—V. Young. BRU. 04546 

Come into the parlour—B. Cotton. DEC. F9459 

Concerto in E major (Bach)—S. Goldburg and Philharmonia 
Orch. PAR. R20582-4 

Concerto in A minor og er Milstein and RCA 
Symphony se H.M.V. DB21085-87 

Concerto No. 6-7 Goossens and Philharmonia 
String Orch. COL. D -8 

Count every star—R. A sen CAP. CL13342 

Count every star—H. Winterhalter. H.M.V. B9939 

Count every star—H. Jefferies. COL. DB2715 

Cry of the wild goose—V. Silvester. COL. FB3570 


Da Draussen in der wachau—E. Kunz. COL. LBIOO 
Daddy’s little girl—F. Vaughan. DEC. F9465 
Dashing White Sergeant, The—Scottish Country Dance 
Players. H.M.V. 3 
Deux Aveugles De Tolede (Mehul) 
Overture—Royal Phil. Orch. H.M.V. DB21084 
Dixieland Band, The—B. Crosby. BRU. 04539 
Double date—Metronome All Stars. COL. wo 
Dream a little longer—E. Fitzgerald. BRU. 04545 
Dream pedier’s serenade—M. Whiting. CAP. CL13337 
Du meines Herzens Kronelein—L. Lehmann. H.M.V. 


Duran Ranger, The—Scottish Country Dance Players. 
H.M.V. B9944 


Eastern dances—P. Vaughan. DEC. F9463 

Eightsome Reel—W. Starr. PAR. F3399 

Eine Nacht in Vendig (J. Strauss)—Sei mir gegrusst, 
du holdes Venezia—M. Lichtegg. DEC. K236 

Elfriede—G. Swift. PAR. R3303 

Erinnerung—W. Glahe. DEC C16123 

Escale—S. Solidor. DEC. C16122 

Etude in B flat (Szymanowski)—C. Horsley. H.M.V. C3942 

Evening in Parkistan—S. Kenton. CAP. CL13334 


F 
Fantasia and Fugue in G minor (Bach)—M. Dupre. DEC. 
AK2364-5 


Flying Dutchman, The—H. Winterhalter. H.M.V, B9939 

Fidgety feet—Dutch Swing Cig. oo Clél 20 

Forever mine—A. Jones. H.M.V. B9948 

Forza del Destino (Verdi)—Urna fatale del mio destino 
—T. Gobbi. H.M.V. DB2107 

Foursome Reel—Scottish Dance | Ee H.M.V. 

Funny little money man—J. Stafford. CAP. CLi3326 


Game of broken hearts, The—V. Silvester. et FB3569 
Game of broken hearts, The—K. Starr. CAP. CL13330 
Gartan Mother’s Lullaby—R. Hayward. DEC. Ci6izg 


The GRAMOPHONE 
Gay Gordons—Scottish Dance be 


H.M.V. B9943 
Gay Gordons—J. Shand. PAR. F 
Gentle Annie—S. MacEwan. COL D bB2719 
Georgia on my mind—J. Stafford. CAP. CL13344 
Girl that | marry, The—R. Anthony. CAP. CL13336 
Gold digging Digger—E. Summerfield. COL. DB2720 
Golden City 
Vocal Gems—London Cast. COL. DX8349-50 
Goodnight, Irene—G. Jenkins. BRU. 04552 
Green-eyed dragon—J. Thomas. H.M.V. DAI397 
Green eyes—B. Allen. CAP. CL13333 


Hadda’s boogie—H. Brooks. FLON Ay B 
Handout song, The—D. Kaye. BRU. 04 

Have a little sympathy—D. Martin. CAP. CL13331 
Hiawatha’s mittens—E. Knight. BRU. 04550 

Home cookin’—M. Whiting and B. Hope. CAP. CL13348 
Home cookin’—B. Crosby. BRU. 04534 

How could you forget—J. Hendrik. DEC. F9469 


| cover the waterfront—M. Mitchell Trio. PAR. R3305 

1 don’t care if the sun don’t shine—D. Martin. CAP. 
CL1I3331 

| on aye if the sun don’t shine—T. Martin. H.M.V. 

| hadn’t anyone till you—E. Fitzgerald. BRU. 04545 

| hadn’t anyone till you—H. Brooks. LON. L684 

| remember the cornfields—D. Peers. H.M.V. B9945 

| remember the cornfields—D. Squires. COL. DB2722 

| remember the cornfields—D. Martin. PAR. R3306 

| remember the cornfields—E. Boswell. PAR. R331! 

I still get a thrill—D. Haymes. BRU. 04547 

1 wanna be loved—D. O’Brien. CAP. CL13335 

| wanna be loved—B. Clark. COL. DB2715 

| wanna go home with you—Squadronaires. DEC. F946I 

I’ve been floating down the old green river—J. Mercer. 
CAP. CL13338 

I’ve got a right to cry—J. Liggins. PAR. R3309 

If | loved you— . Stafford. CAP. CL 13344 

If | loved you—R. Inglez. PAR. R3310 

if you could care for me—J. Hendrik. DEC. F9464 

ll bacio—G. Swift. 

Im fruhling—H. Hotter. 

Imperial echoes—S. Torch. PAR. R3307 

Impromptu in G (Schubert)—C. Smith. =. DX1669 

in a boat on a lake—C. Stapleton. DEC. F9 

In nee gibt’s a Himmel Strass’n—E. _ COL. 


In memory of a hero—jacques Orch. H.M.V. B9942 
Inspiration—H. Davidson. COL. DX1672 

Irish waltz medley—F. Mendelssohn. COL. DB2717 
Is | gotta practice, Ma ?—F. Slack. CAP. CL13340 
It’s love, My Darling—D. Martin. PAR. R3306 
Ivory rag—j. Carr. CAP. CL13339 


J 
Jamaica Rumba—W. Herman. CAP. CL1334I 
Jamboree Jones—B. Crosoy. BRU. 04539 
Jealous—Les Paul. CAP. CL1I3332 
Jolly Rogers—S. Kenton. CAP. CL13334 
Joshua—R. Flanagan. H.M.V. B9938 
Just a little nightcap—Teter Trio. LON. L689 


K 
Kansas City Kitty—Teter Trio. LON. L689 
Katrina—B. Crosby. BRU. 04534 


L 
Legend of Frankie and Johnnie—Melachrino. H.M.V. C4004 
Let me sing in echo valley—R. Ronalde. COL. DB272I 
Let’s choo choo—C. Spivak. LON. L710 
Little rascal—H. Williams. COL. DB2714 
Lonesomest whistle—j. Gray. BRU.04551 
Love me or leave me—D. Kaye. BRU. 04505 


M 
March Medley—Glasgow Pipe Band. PAR. F340! 
Marchina, La—E. Ros. DEC. F9466 
Marchina, La—Soeurs Etienne. DEC. C1612I 
Matina—W. Giahe. DEC. C16123 
Maybe it’s because I’m a Londoner—B. Cotton. DEC. F9459 
Meditation (Glazounov)—N. Milstein. H.M.V. DB21087 
Medley—Glasgow Police Pipe Band. PAR. 
Meeresstille (Schubert)—H. Hotter. COL. LX1305 
Menage a vapeur (Sauguet)— acques Orch. H.M.V. B9942 
Minuet (Boccherini)—Philharmonia Orch. COL. DX1670 
Mississippi—R. Foley. BRU. 04548 
Mississippi—C. Hogan and B. Wayne. LON. L693 
Mississippi—K. Starr. CAP. CL13330 
More moon—W. Herman. CAP. CL1I334I 
Mona Lisa—V. Young. BRU. 04546 
Mona Lisa—C. Spivak. LON. L710 
Mona Lisa—R. Chesney. HM V B9947 
My foolish heart—A. Jones H.M.V. B9948 
My gal Sal—Five Smith Brothers. PAR. R3304 
My heart and I—/J. Hendrik. DEC. F9464 


Mt 
Nackrosvals—B. Sundblad. DEC. C1i6125 
New Orleans function—L. Armstrong. BRU. 04541 
No figs—Metronome All Stars. COL. DB2718 
No other love—J. rg CAP. CL13347 
Nola—Les Paul. CAP. C 
Nursery, La ke Orch, H.M.V. B994I 


°o 
Old 124th Psalm—Glasgow Orpheus Choir. H.M.V. C4005 
Old piano roll blues, The—Al Jolson. BRU. 04537 

Old piano roll blues, The—F. Vaughan. DEC. F9465 

Old pianola, The—The Jubalaires. CAP. CL13350 

On ps Pi song (Mendelssohn)—/. Haendel. H.M.V. 


a in a while—F. King. DEC. F9468 
One wonderful morning—C. Stapleton. 
Orchids in the moonlight—P. Weston. 
Otello (Verdi) 
Credo in un Dio crudel—T. Gobbi. 


DEC. F9470 
CAP. CL13346 


H.M.V. DB21071 
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P 
Pagliacci (Leoncavallo) 

Prologue—j. Hargreaves. H.M.V. C3995 
Palatine’s daughter—cC. oe COL. LB99 
Passacaglia and Fugue in C (Bach)}—G. Jones. 

C7790-1 


Petit rat, Le—S. Solidor. DEC. C16122 
Piano in Dance tempo, No. 4—/. Stewart. PAR. F2423 
Piano medley, D98—C. Kunz. DEC. F9467 

Pizzicato polka—A. Kostelanetz. COL. DX167! 

Plus que Lente, La—K. pk PAR. R3308 
Polka—j. Shand. PAR. F3398 

Pony Express—J. Denis. DEC. F9462 

Prairie is still, The—G. MacRae. CAP. CLI335! 
Prelude E minor (Rachmaninov)—C. Horsley. 


H.M.V. 


H.M.V. 
Presto (Tartini)—Campoli and Gritton. DEC. eo 


Primo Scala Medley No, 5—Primo Scala. DEC. F9473 
Pudgy—F. Luther. BRU. 04514 


a 
Quartet No. I! in F (Beethoven)—Schneiderh 
COL. LX8727-8 ( chneiderhan Quartet. 


Qui sait, qui sait—Soeurs Etienne. "o ceetat 
Quickstep Medley—W. me PAR. F 


Reels of the 5ist Division—j- Shand. PAR. F3398 


Remember me, when the candlelights . . .—R. Foley. 
BRU. 04548 

Remember me, when the candlelights . . .—D. O’Brien. 
CAP. CL13335 

Risurrezione (Alfano) 
Dio pietoso—G. Pederzini. PAR. R30020 


River of smoke—G. MacRae. CAP. CL13351 

Roses—D. Haymes. BRU. 04547 

Roses—S. Lanson. LON. L682 

Roses—R. Anthony. CAP. CL13342 

Royal Garden Blues—Dutch Swing Cig. DEC. C16120 

Royal Vanguard March—Band of H.M. Royal Marines. 
COL. DB2713 

Rumba Argentinia—A. Orefiche. DEC. C16124 


Ss 
Sailormen—/J. Thomas. H.M.V. DA1397 
Sam’s song—C. Hogan and B. Wayne. LON. L693 
Sam’s song—J. Carr. CAP. CL 13339 
Selection of Marches—Bowhill Aye 4 Band. PAR. F3400 
Semper Fidelis—S. Torch. PAR. R3307 
oa —_ 3338 


She’s shimmyin’ on the beach—J. Mercer. 
Sonata in C (Beethoven)—Solomon. H.M.V 
Sonata in C minor (Mozart) K.545—W. Gieseking. COL. 


LX1304 
Sonata in G (Tartini) — Campoli and Gritton. DEC. 
2366-7 


Sonatina No. 38 te H.M.V. C4000 

Sound off—J. Gray. BRU. 04 

Souvenir—A. Kostelanetz. COL. DX1671 

Spanish Waltz—H. Davidson. COL. DX1672 

Spider and the fly—M. Mitchell Trio. PAR. R3305 

Spitzentuch der Konigin (J. Strauss)—Sei mir gegrusst, 
du schone Frau—¥M. Lichtegg. DEC. K2368 

ae se of H.M. Royal Marines. COL. 


St. Louis Blues—jubalaires. CAP. CL13350 

Stars and Stripes forever—R. Flanagan. H.M.V. B9938 
Stop that knockin’ at my heart—P. Weston. 
Stracathro—Glasgow Orpheus Choir. H.M.V. C4005 

Study in E major (Heller)—G. Moore. H.M.V. B9936 
Sugar baby—D. Appell Trio. LON. L685 

Sugarfoot rag—R. Stevens. LON. L650 

Sunshine of your smile—Five Smith Bros. PAR. R3304 
nee : oe (Schumann)—Mewton-Wood. DEC. 


T 
Temptation—J. Stafford. CAP. CL13326 
They say it’s wonderful—R. Anthony. 
Torch song—R. Inglez. PAR. R3310 
Tosca (Puccini)—Recondita armonia: E lucevan le stelle 

—E. Conley. DEC. M656 

Tritsch tratsch polka—R. Ronalde. COL. DB2721 
Tzena, Tzena—G. Jenkins. BRU. 04552 


CAP. CL13336 


Vv 
Valencia—T. Martin. H.M.V. B9937 
Veleta—J. Leach. COL. FB3568 
Vie en Rosa, La—P. Weston. CAP. CL13346 
Violen fran flen—B. Sundblad. DEC. C16125 


Ww 
Waltz Country Dance—/. Shand. PAR. R3397 
Water-Lily, The—H. Williams. COL. DB2714 
Way down yonder in New Orleans—Al Jolson. BRU. 04537 
What more is there to say—E. Summerfield. COL. DB2720 
Whatever happened to ol’ Jack—F. Slack. CAP. CL13340 
When the Saints go marching in—S. Phillips. H.M.V. B9940 
ae old wedding ring was new—R. Stevens. LON. 


Where in the world—R. Anthony. CAP. CL13343 
Where are you gonna be ?—J. Stafford and G. MacRae. 
CAP. CL13347 
Where are you gonna be ?—S. Lanson. LON. L682 
DEC. F946! 


Why do they always say no ?—Squadronaires. 
Winter song—J. Hendrik. DEC. F9469 
Wozu —_ Madchen (R. Strauss)—L. Lehmann. H.M.V. 
Wreck of the old 97—D. Kaye. BRU. 04549 

Y 
Yes! I'll be here—D. Squires. COL. DB2722 
Yipsee-i-o—C. Miranda. BRU. 04543 
You dreamer, you—R. Morgan. BRU. 04540 
You'd better ask me—C. Lynch. COL. LB99 
You're only dreaming—Geraldo. PAR. F2422 
Young May moon, The—C. Lynch. COL. LB99 


Your heart and my heart—-V. Silvester. COL. FB3569 
Your heart and my heart—E. Boswel/. PAR. R2422 


Zz 
Zeitlose, Die (R. Strauss)—L. Lehmann. H.M.V. DAI943 
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RATES. —cee§ OO are accepted for this sec- 
tion at the rate of threepence per word, with a 
—— Ww charge of 3s. Where the advertiser offers 
to send a list or requests a stamped addr essed en- 
velope, this will be treated as trade and charged 
at the rate of sixpence per werd. If a Box Number 

is used an extra Is. gf should be added to the cost; 
this includes the forwarding of replies. Letters to 
Box Numbers should be posted to ‘‘ Office” address 
as stated below. All advertisements (copy in bleck 
letters or typewritten) should arrive by the 15th of 
any month, and must be prepaid by, _the form of 
postal orders or cheques addressed to ‘‘ The Gramo- 
phone,”’ 49 Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex, The 
Proprietors retain the right to refuse or withdraw 
‘‘copy ” at their discretion and accept no responsi- 
bility for matters arising from clerical or printers’ 
errors. or of an advertiser not completing his 
contract. 

A BARGAIN!—Owner is obliged to sell, for 
personal reasons, E. M. Ginn ‘‘ Expert ” two-piece 
record reproducer in dark oak. This machine was 
purchased two years ago for £112 and is recom- 
mended by Mr. a 
Great Fosters, Egham, Surrey. 

ABOUT 2,000 DELETIONS.—In perfect condition; 
orchestral, instrumental, vocal; send requirements, 
no list.—Box No. 1131. 

“AIDA ’”’ complete. Album; ‘‘ Carmen ’’ complete 
except ist record; ‘* But ae ** complete, album; 
8 ‘* Messiah ”’ records; all Columbia Masterworks, 
will exchange for Sullivan’s ‘‘ Iolanthe,’”’ “‘ Ida ”’ 
and “ Pirates.’’—Box No. 1076. 

AIDA, NILE SCENE.—Rethberg, Lauri-Volpi, De 
Luca; 0D1451, DB1341, DB1458, DB1455, 60s.— 
Falstaff (complete album), 100s.—Box 1058. 

AK’s.—Beethoven 3rd, 5th, ‘7th, 8th; Brahms 
3rd, 4th, Double; Falla Nights, Brujo; Franck 
Variations, Sympheng; Mozart 38, K450; Sibelius 
5th, Saga; Also automatic: Beethoven Op. 
111; Mahler ist: Mozart 26th; Rachmaninov 2nd, 
4th Concerto, Isle Dead; D’Indy Istar; Saint Saéns 
3rd; Schubert 2nd. L.P.s: Eroica, Haftner-Clock 
(Toscanini) ; Shostakovitch Ist, 9th; Caprice 
Italien/Carmen.—Willows, 92 Queen’s Road, Clifton, 
Bristol. ccsneanasitieauta teed 

ALL AS NEW.—‘“ Expert’ thorn-tuned pick-up, 
with latest _o permanent needle sharpener and 40 
needles, £5; two H.M.V. twelve-record 12-in. albums 
15s. each.—Box 907. 
































Will accept £75. —Bentley, 








AMERICAN RECORDS.—Barber 
stein ‘‘ Facsimile’; Chausson Symphony; Debussy 
Violin Sonata No. 3; Dohnanyi Quartet No. 2; 
Suite en Valse; Hindemith ** Pieces ’’; Ibert Escales; 
Ives Piano Sonata No. 2; Hanson Beowulf Lament; 
Prokofieff Concerto No. 3; Piano Sonata Op. 28; 
Menotti ‘‘ Sebastian ’’; Stravinsky (cond. _ com- 
poser) ‘‘Psalms’’; Danses Concertante; Diverti- 
rento; Virgil Thompson’s ‘4 Saints ’’’—Samson et 
Delila; Contes d’Hoffmann, English Brahms 
Quartets Op. 67; Op. 25 (Busch); Concertos 


(Serkin); Beethove (Casadesus); Ravel Left 
(Casadesus); “‘ TEnfant ”. Sibelius 2 (Ormandy).— 
Box No. 








AMERICAN LONG-PLAYING and other interest- 
ing records for sale; full details on request.—Box 
No. 920. 





AUTO-RADIOGRAM. — Perfect, £85. Marconi 
ARGI9A, 3 months old, guaranteed 9 months, 
accept mppanat £70.—59a Ridgmount Gardens. 
London, W.C.1 

BACH ST. — MATTHEW (Decca), new, £6. H.M.V. 
Society Vol. 7, 42s., Vol. 8, 40s. Columbia Society, 
Vol. 2 42s. Goldberg (Landowska) 36s. Complete 
two and three part inventions (Borowsky) 45s.; 
Fartita No. 2 (Samuel) 15s.; Violin Sonatas No. 3 
(Menges: Samuel) 15s.; No. 6 (Dubois: Maas) 20s.; 
all fibred.—Box No. 940 

BASS REFLEX CABINET in 1-in. plywood, felt 
lined, Goodman’s speaker, as new, £7, Mou. 7032.— 
145 Effingham Road, Harringay, 8. aes 

BEAU-DECCA with Radio Un't, as new, cost £160 
a - Haynt Walk, Merton, S.W.20. Phone 
Lib. - 

Scan NEW LEAK PICK-UP with Ruby Stylus, 
unused, offers?—Nox No. 1202. 

BRAND NEW.—American Webster Wire Recorder; 
fully portable model; supply spare reels wire; £75. 
—Box No. 1204. 

CLASSICAL RECORDS, fibred, including Tele- 
funkens and Deletions.—Details from Read, 24 Barn- 
field Road, Livermead, Torquay. 

“COMPLETE Disc Recording and Playback — 
for sale, £160 or near offer.—Elliott, 57 Chilte 
Road, Sutton, Surrey. 

DECCA TYPE “C” PICK-UP, £2 5s.; Decca 
Type ‘“‘A’” (head only) £2; two Connoisseur — 
ups without transformers), £1 15s. each; tw 
Collaro A.C. 47 motors, £3 each; similar fitted with 
sound sales non- -magnetic turntable, £4.—Beard, 
99 Ash Bank, Bucknall, SOY Eres t. 









































DECCA AUTO RECORD PLAYER incorporating 
Garrard R.C.65 “3 et FFRR pick-up; 
leathercloth case, new, £16 or near offer.— 
Leavesley, 1 mh Street, York. 

DECCA PICK-UP.—Type ‘‘D” (complete cog 

; Davey Rollright Sharpener 12s. 

Saint-Saens Concerto Py 
auto, — 14s. 6d.; C.F. other fibred autos.— 








DECOLA RADIOGRAM.—In condition equal to 
new, fitted with diamond pick-up —_ cost £310; 
will accept nearest offer to £200.— Challis, 21 
Barnfield, Urmston, nr ade. 
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DECOLA.—Walnut, mint condition, almost unused; 
£180 or near offer; no dealers.—Box No. 1059 or 
phone STA 6968. 

DECCALIAN, good condition, new needle, 16 gns. 
or nearest offer.—Turner, 160 Thorold Road, Chat- 
ham, Kent. 

DETAILS of many vocal and orchestral records 
will be sent on application to 134 Beresford Street, 
Manchester, 14. No callers please without appoint- 
ment. 

EKCO ARG37 Auto-Radiogram, extension speaker; 
perfect; owner going abroad; offers.—Box No. 931. 

E.M.G.—Hand-made gramophone (A.C.) with 
stand; biographies and other books on recorded 
music: 12-in. Americal storage albums; 36 operas; 
34 Victor ‘‘ Heritage ’’ Series; 80 I.R.C.C i 
vocals and operatics; all at cost or near offer.— 
Box No. 800 

E.M.G. MARK XB GRAMOPHONE FOR SALE.— 
Non-electric motor, as good as new, £25 or nearest. 
—Ring Mrs. Kirwan, Whitehall 4341, extension 300. 

ENGLISH COLLECTOR desires to exchange records 
with collectors abroad, America and Europe.—Box 
No. 921. 

ENGLISH ACOUSTICS.—Good condition, reason- 
able, Buckman, Davies (Tudor), Butt, Thornton, 
Dearth, Eisdell, Elwes, etc.—Box No. 902. 

‘“‘EUGENE ONEGIN.” — Complete opera by 
Lennar ote brand new, 19 American Vinylite 

; absolute rarity; auto couplings; 15s. per 
aon —Box No. 1. 

FINE COLLECTION.—Mainly auto couplings; fully 
representative, Bach to Wagner; many albums, some 
deletions, 400 records, £95; genuine bargain.—Box 
No. 1141. 

GIVE AWAY PRICE OF £15.—Ginn Expert Senior 
—_ oversize horn, A.C. motor; first-class condi- 

tion.—FLA 2491 or Box No. 925. 

GOLDRING HEADMASTER PICK-UP.—Unused, 
12 month guarantee 24/6/50, £5 10s.; Acos. G.P. 12 
30s.—Utton, 339 Reigate Road, Epsom, Surrey. 

** GRAMOPHONES,”’ 1943 onwards, any if 
— ls. 6d. post free.—Abbott, 2 Geenee y ey 
Staff 









































H.M.V. RECORD CATALOGUE, 1912.—Profusely 
illustrated, what offers?—Mott, 35a, Kensington High 
Street, London, W.8. 

JOHN McCORMACK AMERICAN 


npiazet, Lng et Also 12-in. Columbia 








aba ~SOLLECHON of fibred discs, modern 
recordings at less than pre-tax prices: many com- 
plete works.—S.A.E. to Beard, 96 Ash Bank, Bucknall 
Stoke-on-Trent. 

LARGE QUANTITY of ffibred orchestral and 
operatic recordings for sale or exchange.—Burton, 
60 St. Michael’s Road, Aldershot. 

LONG-PLAYING MICROGROOVE PICK-UPS.— 
Decca £3 3s., Connoisseur £3 15s.—Box No. 908. 

MARCONI.—Latest model ARG 19a auto-radiogram 
all wave, fine tone, excellent reproduction with 
extended range, condition perfect, £65 (cost price 
£84).—Newill, 32 Holland Road, London, W.14. 
Western 3342 (evening). 


MOZART DIVERTIMENTO 4K251.—Conservatoire, 
Pathe PDT206-7-8, 33s.; Coronation Concerto 
DB8286-9, 30s.; Haydn 86th (Walter) DB8640-2, 
27s.; fibred; postage extra.—Box No. 1060. 

MOZART REQUIEM <£6; Bach B Minor Mass 
£3; Brandenburgs £3; "Symphonies, Concertos, 
Sonatas; Chamber music by Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Brahms, Dvorak, Tchaikovsky, Sibelius; 
200 others, many deletions; all in excellent condi- 
tion; DB, LX 5s., C, DX 4s., AK 4s. 6d.—Hutchin- 
son, 5 Dorset Avenue, Leeds, 8. 

PLAYING DESK.—Fitted Garrard 20la motor, 
autostop, £4 10s.; pick-ups, Acos. G.P. 12, perfect, 
£1 10s.; Shefi, less transformer, 15s.; latest Garrard 
sapphire plug-in head, unused, £2: 29 swing records, 
fibred, 30s.—Allsopp, 38 Spenser Crescent, Upminster. 

PLESSEY MIXED AUTO CHANGE UNIT.—Little 
used, £8 8s.; also ‘‘ Pastoral,’”’ ‘“‘ New World ’’ Sym- 
phonies, No. 2 and 5 Beethoven Concer and 
o_o No. 2, all auto-couplings, little playéd; also 
Chopin piano solo selection; all records half-price, 
slight sedusthen total sale.—Box No. 1123. 

PRIVATE COLLECTION B.... K.. a all fibred: 
Beethoven Symphonies, ozart ditto: 
Schubert, Tchaikovsky, +, _ ‘per da. Cosi 
Fan Tutte (complete £6). Garrard Auto-Changer, 
special export model, lightweight, HI-FI pick-up 
with transformer, £15.—Rose, 1 Milton Park, N.6. 
Mou. 5814. 

RACHMANINOV 2nd Symphony, ist Suite 2 
pianos, new, American, 2nd suite Vronsky; D’Indy— 
Mounta ineer’s - Symphony; Dvorak, Dumky Trio, 
Piano Quin Bliss—Quartet; Moeren Stri : 
Beethoven: Kakadow Variations; all fibred; best 
offers; send for details current Chamber works; 

p.—Thomas, ‘‘ Kenilworth,’’ Creigiau, nr. Cardiff. 

RARE RECORDS.—Offers considered for six 
Christchall records of Mozart’s Requiem Mass and 
for Columbia L1592-5, containing Mozart’s Violin 
Concerto in A Major No. 5 (Arthur Catterall) with 
— conducted by Hamilton Harty.—Box No. 


‘READ “The Truth About Mengelberg’’ and 
** Decca’s New Plans’’ in ‘‘ Musical Renaissance,’’ 
July and August, ls. each post free.—362 City Road, 
London, E.C.1. 

SALE.—Hartley Turner 215 speaker, purchased 
norm 1950, used once; offers?—-Box No. 1074. 


US 3rd Symphony 24s.; Beethoven 6th 

(letter) auto yt Dvorak New World (Galliera) 

_ _ all fibred.—Finch, 442, Glossop Road, 
effield. 
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SIMPSON SYNCHRONOUS MOTOR.—200/250 v. 
A.C., constant 78 r.p.m., £3 10s.—Brown, 33 Sir 
George’s Road, Southampton. __ he 5 

SMALL COLLECTION RECORDS (approx. 230), 
mainly dance, swing, etc., light orchestral including 
Mikado complete (no album), Conversation Piece 
(excerpts), Grieg Piano Concerto; what offers? Will 
not separate.—Box No. 915. 

“SONGS OF THE AUVERGNE,”’ Madeleine Grey, 
soprano, unplayed, annotated album, 35s. carriage 
paid.—Box No. 1033. + a 

STEUR BERLIN, upright grand overstrung piano, 
rosewood, tricord check action, perfect, £65.—Turk, 
120 Kent House Road, Beckenham, Kent. 

TAMAGNO DS101; Galli-Curci-Gigli Sextet, 
DQ102; McCormack, 324; Zenatello, 1362; Caruso- 
Destinn; Chaliapin; Flagstad; Martinelli; offers.— 
Wilkinson, 14 Griffin Avenue, Moreton, Wirral, 
Cheshire. man 

TELEFUNKEN, Beethoven 6th Symphony, Egmont 
Overture (SK2424-28), E2683, also deleted Tann- 
hauser, Valkyrie, Gotterdammerung, complete.— 
Smith, Manse, Malvern Wells, Worcs. 

“THE GRAMOPHONE.’’—Vols. 1 to 13 bound with 
all adverts and covers; no index vols. 4 and 8, 7 
blanks for ms. index; also vols. 14 to 18 and 20 
25 in parts; what offers?—Haworth, 52 al 
Road, London, 8.W.8. 

TWIN SPEAKER, polished walnut corner —- 
size 51 in. x 25 in. x 19 in., weighing Ib. 
approximately, employing 8-in. and 1 
dale speakers; separator unit and Lowther whistle- 
scratch filter; SS speaker in reflex compartment 
lined with concrete l-in. thick; price £35.—Write 
BM/HZFH, London, W.C.1. For demonstration in 
north-west_London. _ 

TWO MARCONI 14 PICK-UPS with transformers, 
little used, would separate, what offers?—Mitchell, 
200 Oval Road, Croydon. 

VOCALS.—Foreign and deleted, also L.P. Col- 
lectors’ ‘‘ Wants Lists’’ welcomed.—Topping, 7 
— Close, Stanmore. 

AGNER DELETIONS, Tannhauser (2 albums), 
Tristan (Act 3), Bayreuth Parsifal, excerpts Siegfried, 
Gétterdammerung, e€ (54 records), £10; record 
cases 50 12-in. 10s.; collect Northolt.—Box No. 1152. 

WALTON’S SYMPHONY (HARTY) .—Practically 
as new, £5 or best offer, postage arranged.—Correll, 
87 Hagley Road, Birmingham. 

WHARFEDALE W12/CS__—‘12-in. loudspeaker, 
£5 10s.; Decca type D pick-up, £3 10s.; Connois- 
seur pick-up with transformer, £1 10s.—Skinner, 
1l Kingsley Terrace, Westward Ho! Devon. 

WHAT OFFERS?—Butterfly, complete in Italian, 
Gigli, Dal Monte, H.M.V. DB8717- “> suto; played 
once.—36 Bit on Hill, N.W.7. Fin. 

13 G. & T. MONARCHS. ~ Sondilen fair; 
Acoustics, Kubelik, Hoffman, Bratza: £5 the lot.— 
8 Bread Street, Warminster. 

100 CLASSICAL RECORDS, £20.—Mostly fibred, 
many deletions, 60 red label. Offers for fibred dele- 

1068, 1202, 1317, 1458, D1451, 1575, 1652, 
L2016. Wanted fibred operatics, also Lehmann. 
Schumann, Supervia, Zanelli, Tauber.—Box No. 1075. 

150 RECORDS.—Including Symphonies, Concertos 
(auto.), Operatic, etc.—137 Allestree Lane, Derby. 

1,000 OPERATIC VOCALS.— —Ackte to Zenatell!c, 
must sell; many bargains.—Box No. 901. 

1940 AUTO RADIOGRAM (R.G.D.).—Crystal, press 
button, 1950; price £230; perfect condition, must 
sell, nearest £50.—644b London Road, Southend. 

500 FIBRED RECORDS FOR SALE.—Deletions. 
Decca FFRRs, Symphonies, Concertos, Sonatas.— 
a from Ashcroft, 63 Airedale Avenue, Chiswick 




































































WANTED 


A COLLECTOR IS eer 4 to purchase any 

collection up to 1,000 Operatic Records. 

lector it is possible for me to pay more than a dealer 

could afford. Please list artist’s names and cata- 

logue numbers only, and state price required for 
t in. excellent condition. All 

letters answered, allow three weeks.—Box No. 58. 

ALWAYS WANTED.—Records and books, imme- 
diate payment.—Renton, Maldon Road, Tiptree, 
Colchester, Essex. 

ALL FIBRED RECORDS, Deletions, te on Re- 
cordings, best eu paid.—Ivor Finlay, 164 Hanbury 
Street, London, E.1. Bishopsgate 5219. 

ALL HIGH-CLASS RECORDS.—Particularly re- 
cent issues, deletions, foreign, society, electric 
vocals, and ‘all 33 :, long-playing; collection, distance 
according to quantity —K. S. Folmay. 143 Green- 
way, ~ Middlesex. Ruislip 2518. 

AUTO SETS.—Operas and Society Volumes operas, 
also —— Courses.——-157 Watford Road, 


BINDING CASE AND INDEX for ‘‘ The Gramo- 























._ Phone,”’ Vol. XXVI; — condition.—V. O. Jackson, 


50 Macdonnell Road, Hong Kong. 


BRAHMS B FLAT QUARTET, Budapest, Mozart. 
K475, Fischer, — - —21-— Hiisch.— 
ee seembers Wadham, Oxford 











FALSTAFF, Trovatore ra). 
mj nGiot gini), auto couplings preferred, perf 
condition essential—Box No. 1213. essential.—Box No 

DE = DA190, 209, DB217, 218, 221, 1436. 5815; 
Fono. 3997 Odeon Pinza DAS567, DB699, 
4 Gaill-Guret DB259; r, DB592, DM101.— 
Moore, 100 Curzon Street, Leicester. 

GIESEKING, Debussy, Ravel records; Istar, 
Rigoletto Paraphrase (Petri) Vallee D’Oberman: 
first-class, fibred condition only.—Haller, 62 Wilson 
Street, Derby. 
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AXIOM 22 


HE TREND towards 
: the use of higher flux 

densities in loudspeakers 
designed for high-quality re- 
production is well exemplified 
by the new Axiom 22 made by 
Goodmans Industries, Lancelot 
Road, Wembley. So far as the 
diaphragm is concerned, it is 
the same as the Axiom 12 and 
has twin curved-sided cones 
with a reinforced edge to the 
high-frequency cone. The back 
centring device consists of a 
porous bakelized linen dia- 
phragm with concentric cor- 
rugations. 


Meet us at the Radio Show, Castle Bromwich, Sept. 6-16. 


The ring type magnet makes 
use of one of the new high- 
performance alloys, and by 
careful design of the poles the 
flux density has been raised to 
17,500 gauss. This is in a gap 
1.15 mm. wide, 7.8 mm. deep, 
with a nominal pole diameter 
of 44 mm. 

We have had an opportunity 
of hearing the Axiom 22 with 
an Axiom 12 as_ reference 
standard, and there can be no 
doubt of the improvement 
conferred by the increased flux 
density. Sensitivity is of course 
higher but the outstanding 
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The Axiom 22 12”—20 watt twin-cone high fidelity P.M. loudspeaker (dustproof) 


impression is one of tautness 
and the grip the Axiom 22 
has on transients. 

The increased magnetic damp- 
ing is no doubt also responsible 
for an apparent reduction in 
intermodulation -.from _ self- 


generated transients, and a 
consequent improvement in 
** presence”’ and the segrega- 
tion of the instruments of the 
orchestra. 

The price is £12 13s.” 

From the “ Wireless World,” June, 1949 


STAND 85 


GOODMANS INDUSTRIES LTD. - LANCELOT ROAD - WEMBLEY - MIDDLESEX - WEMbley 1200 








Steel needle after 
one playing. 


Serf eyCh SCOYHY 


Ss. G. BROWN 
Precision 





NOW IN STOCK 


12-in, RECORDS 


10-in. RECORDS 


minimum wear on L. Schmidseder). 


manufactured to suit all types of pick-ups. 


die Zitronen blu 


EURO-CORD 
(AUSTRIAN TELEFUNKEN) 


Lo Sidney tralt Ach ich habe sie verloren and Welch’ Reiner 
Sie ded Co ao heus and Euridice, Gluck). E1017 


Accomp. - members of Vienna Opera Orch., cond. Erwin Baltzer. 
Karl Friedrich (tenor) : Wolgalied from Tsarevich (Lehar) -“. Wo 


SAPP HIRE NEED LES meiner Sehnsucht ‘(Robert Al Alt). 


The ideal medium f 
phone aa give high fidelity 
pee eng with the 


There are five types available and they are designed and 


Erich Rolf Arnold (tenor) : Wer kennt das Herz einer schonen Frau and 
Uber Nacht ist dass grosse Wunder geschehen (Die va 


Elfie Mayerhofer Gopeeae) Bho wird schon erst bei Nacht Cs Ry 


Steffie Melz (soprano) : Gute Nacht kleiner Liebling and Wenn Man 
tief ins glaserl schaut (Stolz). 5011 


“SS 
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TYPE NO. 5. ‘Miniature Solid Sapphire’’ Needle for 
use with light-weight pick-ups. 

This S. G, Brown needle gives a definite 

improvement in fidelity of peretptind due 

to its homogeneous nature. 


Also available : Euro-cord “ Gipsyphone ” series, a selection of original 
Hungarian Tzigane music. Send for lists 
Prices : 12-in. 13s. each ; 10-in. 10s. each. 


We announce that we have been appointed sole agents for 


DURIUM RECORDS (Italy) 


The following are some of those we have in stock : 


The enlarged 
photographs were 
taken after 
laboratory tests 
using a_ standard 
light-weight pick - 





PRICES M en Milanesi, directed by Mo. Renato Fai a 
= = ae "of Nos. 1-4 10/1 each . A. Ingegneri : Tenebrae factae sunt and Palestrina : Tris est 
e n 
one and oak No. 5 13/ 4 each F, Ageulahe :: (a) Come t’ aggio Oo lasciata; (0) oo mia and 
ounces. Subject to full trade discounts (a) A. .. Falconari : Folti boschetti ; (6) B. D. Donati : oi bs 


G. M. a (a) Ah ! Che debbo morire ; (6) Sonno soave and 
(a) Io son farfalla ; ; (6) Come fenice ; (c) D’una donna gentil 
All 12-in. SA115 


Renato Fait, organist of the Duomo, Milan : 
Vivaldi : Canute Grossoin re minore. 2 12-in. discs. SA121/2 


Prices : 14s. per record. 
Lists in preparation. 


xkKwKKKKKKS 
A “TIP” WORTH TAKING 


An interesting and instructive Brochure giving 
technical details, valuable information and advice 
on the choice of an S. G. Brown Sapphire Needle 





Sapphire needle 
to suit your pick-up, will be sent on request. after two thousand Shortly available : Light Italian music, including Neapolitan songs, with 
Write Dept. ““G’’. playings. leading Italian artists. 


Trade enquiries invited. 


ROSS, COURT & COMPANY 


92 TRABALGAR STREET, BRIGHTON, SUSSEX 
Phone : Brighton 28886 


uue:veninn elovews, £%a.. 


SHAKESPEARE STREET, WATFORD, HERTS 
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ELENA GERHARDT RECORDS WANTED. — 
Highest prices; specify titles, mumbers, condition, 
times played, type of pick-up, needle pressure, jewel, 
steel, fibre.—2327 Arthur Street, Los Angeles 65, 
California, U.S.A. 

‘““GRAMOPHONE,” August, November, December, 
1949; January, February, April, 1950.—Box No. 930. 
ORCHESTRAL —— (Tele- 
funken), Haydn 49: Sale; Beethove Pastoral 
(Mengelberg) ; Jupiter (Karajan) --Borthwick, 73 
Anderson Drive, Aberdeen 

INDICES to Volumes 21-25 of *‘ The Gramophone ”’ 
urgently required; any reasonable price paid for 
copies in good condition. C7 im 61 Streathbourne 
Road, Upper Tootting, S.W.1 

JESSIE MATTHEWS’ RECORDS in good con- 
— — phone details to Mr. Nicholls, 


SEPA ‘SCHMIDT RECORDS, also Strict-tempo 
dance, James Bell, Al Poll‘ngton, Enso de Muro 
Lomato.—Hitchcock, 291 Road, Slough, 
































Bucks. 
NASH RECORDS.—Col. 9104 L’Africana, Col. 
DX18, Col. 9880 wanted.—Mrs. Moule, Falklands, 


Heightington, Bewdley. 





~QUARTFETS. —Beethoven Op. 59/2 (LX740-3); 
Gibbs (B4450-2); Cundell (B4442-4); Tchaikovsky 
ee Maconochy (B4448-9): Liszt ** Weinen 
lagen *’ (C2392-3); Concerto (C2675-6); Rhapsod’e 
(DBI215-6); Respighi Suite (C2345-6) ; 
9626-8); Coleridge-Taylor ** Othello ’ (B4273-4) ; 
Sicar ** Severn ’’’ (DB1908-10).—Box No. 926. ie 
RECORD WANTED.—H.M.V. C1369, Overture 1812, 
recorded by the Coldstream Guards; wx repl; 
stating price and condition of record to B. F. Elliott, 
Box 751, 76 Harvey Street, Perth, Vay ‘Canada. 
SOCIETY DELETIONS.—Wolf Vol. 1 £12; Haydn 
Vols. 1 and 2 £4 10s. each; Beethoven Vols. 1 and 
2 £5 each.—Box No. 918. 
“URGENTLY WANTED.—Elgar Severn Suite; 
Halffter Portuguese ee Senge eee Concerto; 

















A Sonata; D’Indy Sonata; 
Hildenleben/Bohm: Schubert Third Symphony/ 
Kabasta, Mozart- Coronation Concerto/Backhaus.— 
ne Clear, 64 Kensington Road, Bronxville, N.Y., 

VOCAL, Piano and i  MInstrumental deletions; 
Chamber Works, etc.—Box No. 919 

WANTED.—Decca Polydor LY6025, Lily Gynes and 
her Gipsy Girls, singing Hungarian Rha y; price 
and condition.—Glover, Spring Grove House, Pudsey, 
nr. Leeds. 

WANTED URGENTLY. - Eduardo Giovanni's 
Columbia records, also Manon and Andrea Chenier.— 
3 Lisle Street, London, W.C.2. 

WANTED.—Radiogram, H.M.V. Model 801 or 800 
preferred; must be in good condition.—Full par- 
ticulars and price to Cowburn, 30 Monton Green, 




















WANTED in good condition, some Ysaye Record- 
ings issued during a years 1919-1920.—Box No. Yo. 940. 

WANTED.—In good playing condition, DB1202, 
Ponselle, Martinelli, Pinza, Final Trio from La 
Forza del Destino.—-Box No. 802. 

~ WANTED.—Haydn Quartets, Vol. I.—Snell, Arun- 
dale, Letchworth. 

WANTED.—Albert Sandler record, Columbia 
FB1487, ‘* The King Steps Out."—Miss Redman, 
3 Bridge Street, Guildford, Surrey. 

WANTED URGENTLY.—Record MR1755, ** Seven 
oes Sisters.”"—P. Knight, 19 Burnham Crescent, 


WANTED.—Second-hand copy of D1181, HMV.. 
“ The Mikado ” series; state price.—Ashton 
** Cloggers,”” Reigate, Surrey. 

WANTED.—Record of Tudor Davies a * All 
Hail thou Dwelling.”’ Any record of Evan W 
(tenor), Welsh- — —Pritchard, Meyrick House, 
Dolgelly, Merioneth. 

WANTED.—Layton and Johnstone recordings. 
send details and state on —Mrs. Lakin, 65 Cado- 
gan Square, London, 8.W.1 

WANTED.—Debussy, ‘‘ Le Martyre de San Sebas- 
tien,’’ H.M.V. DB4817-8, or other o 4.3. $. ecord- 
we Educat' onal Department, Sh‘re Hall, 

eading. 
































MISCELLANEOUS 


BACHELOR, 27, wishes to contact others, North 
London area, with view to visit concerts, operas; 
operatic collector.—Box 1073. 

COLLECTIONS of gramophone records or music 
can be sorted, classified and catalogued fcr private 
collectors, societies or trade.—-Maida Vale 6258.— 
Box No. 1043. 

ENGLISH MALE PEN-FRIEND required; _§in- 
terested in opera and classical mus'c.—Y. C. Mar- 
Shall, 1 Farrellys Avenue, Bondi, N.S.W., Austral'a. 

SCOTSMAN, extremely interested in contempor- 
ary music, would like to contact another similarly 
inclined person in the American continent with a 
view to exchang:ng literature, discs and impressions. 
—Box No. 1165. 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN seeks suitable position in 
the musical field: a ee. preferred; knowledge 
o. 1208. 

















of music, reco 

YOUNG LADY fond of classical music wishes to 
meet other young people interested in same (Watford 
district).—-Box No. 906. 
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TRADE 


Rates for this section—sixpence per word—with a 
minimum charge of eight shillings. 

A HETERODYNE WHISTLE FILTER that really 
works. While the interfering whistle is completely 
eliminated, frequencies only 250 cycles removed are 
hardly effected! A performance hitherto unattain- 
able; Manually adjustable 8-10 ke. £3 10s.—Full 
particulars from James Goodenough & Co., 273a 
High Street, Brentford, Middlesex. 

A LARGE STOCK of foreign records; all current 
English issues rare vocals and second-hand 
orchestrals at “sommetitive prices; send for lists. 
** Musical Renaissance,’’ a magazine of vital in- 
— 7 music lovers and record collectors, 1s. post 

ree, months 6s., 12 months 12s.—N.M.R.C., 
362 City Road, London, E.C.1. Ter. 7561. 

ALL KINDS OF CLASSICAL RECORDS bought 
and sold; prompt and safe postal service to any 
address; we maintain constantly our high reputa- 
tion for the most perfect copies of current and 
deleted discs at reasonable prices. Regular cata- 
logue = these (6d. stamps) and special list of 
new Deccas, Columbias and Parlophones (6d. 
Stamps). Long-playing records, both new and 
a “ee. will appear on our lists from now on. 

—K. Holman, 143 Greenway, Ickenham, Middle- 
sex. Ruislip 2518. 

AUCTION AND PRICED LISTS FREE.—Books, 
Records, etc. Special facilities for Overseas col- 
lectors.—Renton, Maldon Road, Tiptree, Colchester, 
Essex. 











BASS REFLEX CABINETS of massive construc- 
tion and beautiful hand french polished appearance; 
from £11 10s.; deferred terms now available; send 
24d. stamp for details.—Phase-in Speakers, 99 
Bank, Bucknall, Stoke-on-Trent. 

Cc. J. R. ELECTRICAL & ELECTRONIC DEVELOP- 
2 —" Hubert Street, Birmingham 6 (Aston 

‘the Midlands specialist — aoe Thm of 
hich fidelity — E ny equipment, for the 
world famous Amplifier and asso- 
ciated scsneneeten pd ‘tom control stages, loud- 
speakers cross-over units, distortionless contrast ex- 
panders and radio feeders. Send for details and 
prices. 

CLASSICAL AND OPERATIC RECORDS in first- 
class condition. one sold with a guarantee of 
satisfaction or money refunded. Long-Playing 
Records and record cabinets (photograp on 
request). If you cannot call, write for my! 
catalogue.—H. C. Harridge, 3, Lisle Street, W.C.2 
(off Leicester Square). Hours: Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Friday, 11 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. Saturday 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Thursday closed all day. 

COLLECTOR’S GUIDE to American Recordings, 
1895-1925 by Julian Morton Moses. 
Guiseppe De Luca. Celebrity Discs, Caruso, Melba, 
Paderewski and over 300 others. Numerical Guide 
including all 5.500 Red Seal Records. A 
ry from ‘‘ The Gramophone,” 49 Ebrington 
Road, Kenton, Middlesex. Price 26s. 6d. including 
Postage. 











ELECTRIC SHAVERS.—‘“ BUK ”’ cash £4 1 ~ Bo 
9s. 9d. with — and 10 payments of 10s. mo 
** Remington Fo * cash £7 17s. 3d., = 3d. 
with order, 12 sapanente of 13s. monthly. —Particu- 
from Hamil of ' Ltd., 45-53 Church 
Road, Redfield, Bristol, 5. 


EXPERT.—We have noticed that some of the 





d-hand are incorrect and warn you not 
to buy any Expert so advertised until 
first obtained its true history direct 
Expert Handmade Gramophones, “ Ingerthorpe,’’ 
Great North Road, London, N.2. 
GRAMOPHONE SPRINGS for sale. 
Vulcan; offers wanted for about 200.—Bramham’s 
Record Department, Queensgate, Bradford, Yorks. 








TEMPO 


RECORD SOCIETY 
9, PICCADILLY ARCADE, S.W.1! 


announce their 100th 
jazz issue :— 


AA 66—A 12" record—Price 8/6 


MICK MULLIGAN’S. MAGNOLIA 
JAZZ BAND 
with GEORGE MELLY 


«Savoy Blues’’ / “* Candy Lips ”’ 


ALL 10" RECORDS NOW PRICED 6/6 


Send for full catalogue 


TRADITION IN JAZZ 
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M.V. RED SPECIAL OPERATICS.— 
; Martinelli 


forte 1449; 

2125; Caniglia 6356; Gigli, Pinza, Rethberg 1506; 
8s. 1d. each, plus ls. on carriage any ge ~~ 
why pay more?—Hime & Addison, 37 John Dal 
Street, Manchester, 2. 


IMPORTANT acquisition of 2,200 rare and histori- 
cal collectors’ records, operatic celebrities in good 
condition, scarce recordings from 1900 to 1925: 
G. & T., Fonotipia, Fonotype, Zonophone, Columbia, 
Cigale, H.M.V., Victor, etc., etc. For Sale in one 
lot to foreign dealer. Apply direct to Rare Record 
Shop, Adolfo Monteverde, Corso Garibaldi 50, Milan, 
Italy. Essential that buyer should visit me in 
Italy in order to verify and inspect and to eliminate 
third parties directly or indirectly interested who 
interefere and endeavour obstruct th‘s business. 
would undertake future supply of all the rare 
records which I control. 


——- a RECORDS.—The first French 
334 icro-groove records are issued by the 
Editions y* TOtsne-iges. Couperin, Bach, Mozart, 
Chants de la France (Canteloube). Write for lists.— 
Editions de l’Oiseau, 122 rue de Grenelle, Paris, 7e. 


ORGAN RECORD CATALOGUE and miscellaneous 
data, 70 pages, Mimeo; specifications, full, re- 
cent: Cathedral, Copenhagen; St. Jakobi, Liibeck, 
St. Bonaventure, Lyons: Ealing Town Hall; 2s. 6d.— 
Cameron, 75 Devonshire Road, London, W.5. 


PERSONAL COLLECTIONS BOUGHT.—Best prices 
paid for all records in perfect condition. Visit our 
place at Earlham Street, Shaftesbury Avenue, com- 
prehensive stock of all records, 10-6 weekdays, 
9.30-6.30 Saturday. Also new foreign labels. Tele- 
f . Lists published regularly. 
After 7 p. =. ig 10-2 Sundays. Call, write 
or phone.—Ivor Finlay, 164 Hanbury Street, Aldgate, 
London, E. “ey "BIS §219. 


RECORD COLLECTING by Boris Semeonofl; an 
illustrated compendium on record collecting and re- 
corded music, 7s. 6d., post free.—Oakwood Press, 
Tangiewood, South Godstone, Surrey. 


RECORD FILING CABINETS.—Hand French 
polished in walnut or mahogany; to hold 300 discs 
£13 10s., 500 discs £15; photographs on _— 
Send 24d. stamp to Phase- in Speakers, 99 Ash Ban 
Bucknall, Stoxe-on-Trent. 


SYKES (MUSIC) L’ LTD., for Piano, Radio, Band 
Instruments, Music; send your enquiries. —22 Albion 
Place, Leeds 1. 


THREE-SPEED MOTORS.—Latest type export 
model giving 33h. 45 and 78 R.P.M. ome’ é on 

to to any size from £10; own pick-up 
fitted if Ke By —e strictly limited; early 
application essential; 24d. stamp for details.— 
end Speakers, ‘so A Bank, Bucknall, Stoke 
on-Tren 


WANTED.—Classical and Operatic Records; high 
prices paid if in fibred condition; early G. and T.s, 
Fonotipias and old catalogues also wanted.—Write, 
phone or call H. C. Harridge, 3 Lisle Street, W.C.2. 
Gerrard 7108. 


WE BUY RARE RECORDS of every sort. = 
prices for fine collector’s specimens on G. , * 



































collectors. 
caller—a fine, varied and constantly changing selec- 
tion.—The Collector’s Shop. 20 Newport Court, Lon- 
don, W.C.2. Gerrard 8589. 


“WE CAN NOW SUPPLY SS records 
to special order; catalogue 7d.—Willia 
Concerts Co., 38 Norbury Avenue, Thornton Heath. 


YOU MAY FIND that item you aré looking for 
in our postal list which covers all sections apart 
from vocal rarities.—‘‘ The Record Ajbum,” 13 
Gloucester Street, Brighton; Condition guaranteed. 


10s. WITH ORDER secures records value £5, 
a 10s. monthly; H.M.V., Columbia, Parlo- 
Decca, Brunswick, etc.—Hamiltons of Bristol 

oa ‘45-53 Church Road, d 
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COLLECTORS’ 


All perfect copies. 


Austral and Widdop 
Di574 Sentendtininwuns : 


Battistini 
DB738 Forza: Urna fatale/Ballo : 


a sgertate (soprano) 
A129 = Maiden : Je connais/Romeo : 
DA649 Amico Fritz : ‘Pochi fiori and Non 


mi resta 
DAIOI7 Mignon : 


Brownlee 
D1654 Hamlet : 


Opening duo. €! 
Eri tu 50/- 


25/- 
Ses eb bad ... 25/- 
Gavotte and Connais-tu £i 
Comme une fleur & O vin 25/- 


Calve 
DBI6O Carmen : WHabanera/Cav : Voi lo 
sapete or wie asi ... 30/- 
Caruso, Enrico (tenor) 


DBII2 ne O tu che/Trovatore :_ Si ben 30) 
DBII3 Cielo. e mar pf. acc.)/Gelida manina £2 
DBIi2i Eternamente/Manella mia ... . 30/- 
DBI34 #Pieta Signore/Campane a sera 30/- 
DBI45 Reine Saba : Inspirez-moi/ 
Procession 30/- 
DB592 + Luzdelalunaw. Gogorza/A Granada £2 


DBI386 Africana : Deh ch’io ritorni/Addio 30/- 


DKII9 Trovatore : duos w. Alda and 
ein 30/- 
DMIiI2 & Homer : Trovatore : : Reggendo 
and Monti ... ... J0/- 
DAI04 Canta pe me/Addio a ‘Napoli. oie 
DAIOS Amor mio/Cielo turchino ... eo ee 


DAIO7 Hantise d’amour/Because éi 


DAII3 Trovatore : Quella pira/Lasciati 
amar 30/- 
DAII4 Pecheurs : De mon ‘amie/Don Juan 
serenade 30/- 
DAIIS5 aes eyes/Your eyes have told - 
DAII6 mas” di "Garibaldi/La mia canzone £l 
DAII7 Chenier : Come un bel a $ 
Siciliana_.... .. 30/- 
DAI20_s~Per: olesi—Nina/Luna d’ estate... 25/- 
DA Regina di Saba: Magische note/ 
renade espagnole soe 30/- 
DAS46 Pagliacci : Vesti/Mattinata (Milan) 50/- 


DAS49 Fedora: Amor ti vieta/Celeste Aida 

(Milan) + 50/- 
DAS74 Tu canun chiagne Noche feliz... . 
DA608 Scordame/Senzanisciuno ... i 
a Amadis : Bois epais/Premiere caresse 30/- 

DJi00=—s-—« Traviata : Brindisi w. Re yr 
Crucifixus ... pet 30/- 
Sa Feodor (bass) , 
DBI08 Now let us depart/Arise red Sun £1 


DBISi! Hostile Power: Aria/Trepak 25/- 
DAI371 Needy Pilgrims/Arise red Sun aco % aN 
Dal Monte, Toti (soprano) 
DBS2i Carnevale di Venezia (Benedict) £1 
DBI317 FF. d. Reggimento : Richezze and 
Dice ognun bee - -- JO/- 
De Lucia, Fernando (tenor) 
DBS70 & Huguet : een : Non hai/ 
Faust : Tardi “ > . cn 
DA335 Luna Lu/O sole mio . ‘ ee 
“Don Carlo ”’ 


DKI27 Dio che (Martinelli and de — 
and Ella giammai (Journet) ¥ 

Farrar, Geraldine (soprano) 
DKI07 Carmen : om». Amato and 


Martinelli ... 30/- 
Boheme : 4tte w. " Caruso, ete. 
Mignon : w.Journet .... 30/- 


Fieta, Miguel (tenor) 
DBI071 Pescatori Mi einen : 
Paradiso. , - ae 
DAIO87 Te quiero/Tosca : E lucevan Sie I 


ae or Ln a (soprano) 
DB64! ~- : Polonaise/Rigoletto : 


Puree él 
DB798 Dinorah : Si carina/Pretty mocking a 
DA2IS Manon (Auber) :  Bourbonaise/ 
Clavelitos ... A ot a. an 
Heldy and Ansseau 
oBliis Carmen : Parle-moi am w+ 25/- 





“omes P 
DA675__—s Figaro: Voiche sapete/Vesper hymn 3 


Tee OF SALE : Inland, remit with order. 


CORNER 


offer out of print H.M.V. rarities for the Collector. 


We buy out of print Records at the highest prices. 


DI03 Loewe—Erikonig/2 Grenadiers 
Hislop, Joseph (tenor) 


DBI 189 


Faust : Valse w. humeeudnes: 
demeure... 


Janssen, Herbert (baritone) 
DAI569 


DAIS91 


journet, Marcel (bass 


DB63! 


DB924 
DA771 


Knupfer : 


Schuman—Widmung & Lotosblume 
Strauss—Zueignung & Alilerseelen 
) 
ignon : Berceuse/Magic Flute : 
haine. : 
Deux grenadiers/Marseillaise ; 
Marta : Chi mi dira/Boheme . 
Zimarra.... 
D806 Loewe—Archibald Douglas 


Gadski and Homer 


DB666 
Lashanska : 


Aida : Pompa.. . Fu la sorte 
DA922 Aloha Oe/Annie Laurie 


Leider, Freida mary 
Walk 


D1330 
D1535 


idnnaor es | 


DB963 
D1352 


D1651/2 
Luccioni 
DBS006 


ure : A. 2 duo. w. Schorr/ 
Ljungberg-Widdop duo. 


Walkure : Wwaees decree w. 
Schorr 

& Laubenthal : : Siegfried : A. 2 duo. 

Gota (sopran 


o) 
ranck—Panis Angelicus/Gounod— 


ve. 
& Widdop : Walkure : Act | duet 
aes ' Madre pietosa and Pace mio 
Parsifal : Herzeleide w. Widdop pair 


Werther : O nature/Carmen : Fleur 


Lunn, Louise Kirkby (contralto 
DB505 i 


DBS512 
Martinelli, 
DB337 


DB979 
DBII39 
DBI 143 
DA8&42 


inaldo : Lascia/Orfeo : Che faro 
O lovely night/In sweet September 


Giovanni (tenor) 
Zaza : Piccolo ey 


 Gelida 


Serenata 
= Aida/ Boheme 


na 
icleest : 


Vesti & Pagliaccio non son 
Chenier : Come un bel di and 
Improvviso 


Tosca : Lucevan/ Rigoletto : Ladonna 


a ere John (tenor) 


DBI383 
DKI23 
DA456 
DA498 


DA608 
DA635 


DA644 
DA933 


Kerry Dance/Come into the garden 


Schubert —Hark the ‘Lark/Sylvia/An 
yre,e 
Jewels : 
w. fon 
Raff-—Serenade/Hoffmann :  Bar- 


oe ww Lunn/Bianca luna 


: Dai campi/ Rigoletto : 


Questa 
seascieeeiiedtiien Moon 
Brahms—Komm’ Bald & Feldein- 
samkeit_.. 
Strauss — Morgen / Rachmaninov — — 
Before my window 
Schubert—Liebe hat gelogen and 
Who is Sylvia see 


027 Jeannine | dream/Sonny 


DAI 

DAIIII 
DAIII2 
DAI34I 


boy 
Crimson petal/Fairy story by the fire 
To the children/None but the raed 


heart e 
Love’s roses/Moonlight Madonna ... 


ae, Nellie (soprano) 


Traviata: Ah fors e aaerennnaste 
Caro : 


nome 

DB364 = Lucia and Hamlet : Mad scenes .. 

DB702 =«=CVissi:~=od” arte/Boheme On m 
"appelie Mimi : 

DB943 =—s« Farewell Speech and Addio di Mimi 
(Covent Garden) .. 

DB989 «86 Szulc—Clair de lune/Sweet ‘chariot 

DBISO0OO Addio di Mimi/Otello Salce 
(Covent Garden) .. 

DKII2 Re Pastore : L‘amero/Gounod— 
Ave Maria ... 

DA334 Duparc—Chanson triste/Minnetonka 

elchior, Lauritz (tenor) 

DBIS78/8i Siegfried : Act | excerpts w. 


Schorr and Tessmer. 4 records 


DBI712/3 Ewig war ich, etc. w. Easton. 2 recs. 


D1675 


Tannhauser : 
Special List now ready, send s.a.e. 


Rome narration 


él 


30/- 


12/6 
12/6 


él 
10/- 
él 
él 


£1 
10/- 


15/- 
15/- 

éi 
15/- 
15/- 


él 
30/- 


Pa 
él 
15/- 
£1 
15/- 
ra] 
ri 
15/- 
él 
£1 


50/- 
él 


6 
30/- 
(=) 
30/- 
25/- 


a 


D1690/1 an neers Act | scenes 
Reiss 
Siegfried Act 3 duet w. Bockelmann £i 


D1694 
Di700 Gotterdammerung : Act ! scenes 
w. Schorr ... od ial te?s 
Melius 


DA723 Magic Flute : Ah lo so & Gli angui éi 
Metcalfe-Casals, Suzanne (soprano) 
Schubert/Schumann/Faure recital. 

HMV ... wil ece i eb wie? an 
4 Faure songs JG22 from above aet_.... . US}- 
Offers, paste (contralto) 
DB907 barme Dich (Matthew Passion) .. _~ 
DA824 Saaee: Tringles and Air des cartes £1 


Olczewska, Maria (mezzo-sopran 0) 
Lascia/Orfeo :. Che faro 15/- 


4 private 


DI465__—s Rinaldo : 

D1533/4 Siegfried : w. Selaaen Erda-Wotan e 
Onegin, Sigrid contralto ) 

Bi 190 ey Mon fils/Orfeo : pp 30) 


DB1442/3 Brahms—Alto Rhapsody. Pair ... 30/- 
Panzera : D2059 Duparc—Vie anterieure and 


Invitation .. él 
Perras : DB4464 Handel—Pensieroso/Gounod 
—Ave Maria az £i 
Pertile, Aureliano (tenor) 
DBI 107 a nl ; Cigno gentil and 25) 
DBIIti — : ~ &™ le ‘sere/Lescaut : 30) 
ate ‘ x 
DBIIIS Chenier : improvviso/Pagliacci : 
esti 25/- 
DAI008 y= BE, amo "piu/Mattinata—Leon- ya 
Pinza : DB698 Mose : ‘Preghiera/Ebrea : Se a0) 


oppressi 
Ponselle, Rosa (soprano 
DBI052 assenet — Elegie / Gounod — Ave 
DBI275 Ernani: Involami/Forza: Pace Dio 30/- 
DBI276 Norma: Mira o Norma w. Telva 30/- 
wr crea (soprano) 
Faust : Roi de ‘Thule and Jewel a 10/- 


DBI46i Ballo : : Ma dall’ arido and Morro... 30/- 
DBI517 Otello: Salce and Ave Maria__..... i 
DAIIIS Flying Dutchman : Senta’s baliad £1 
DI4 Lohengrin : Pragny Cenemaaer : 
Greeting ... £1 
Raisa : 082123 Chenier : Mamma morta/ 
Cav: Voilosapete lt ce = & 
Schorr, Friedrich (baritone) 
DBi42i And Rethberg : Meistersinger : 
Sieh’ Ev’chen ~ +» -25/- 
DI35! Meistersinger : Fliedermonolog a 
Di354 Meistersinger: Verachtetmir ... él 
Di355 Hollander : Ferne/Tannhauser : .. 
Abendstern an a co: ae 
D2002 Meistersinger-: Da Streicht and 
Quintet... be én ét- ae 
Schoene : DJ733. Fledermaus : Mein Herr/ 


Wiener Wald ... a om —S 
Smirnov, Dmitri (tenor) 

escatori : Mi par/Manon<: Sogno £3 

DA752 | = — Lilac I Gretchanin — 


rceuse ... be 50/- 
Sobinov : DB89! Pasquale: : Cerchero/ 
Werther : Pourquoi... ae 3 
Spani, Hina 1 Sograns 
DBI045 hh dali’ arido/Trovatore : =i 
DBIIG3 Wally : Ne andro/Faust : Ei m ‘ama rf 
DBI503 Trovatore : te amor/Manon 
Piccol desco éi 
T » Francisco (tenor) 
DRIOO — Otello : Gatees ond Death 50/- 
DRIO!I Herodiade and Samson and Dalila 
arias . §59/- 
DRIO2 ~ Ww : improvviso/T rovatore : - 


DRIO4 Profeta: Sopra Bertaand Redel ciel 50/- 
Tetrazzini, Luisa (soprano) 


DBS28 Lucia: R be agg eee 30/- 

DBS3! =: Traviata : fors” e lui . . Sempre 30/- 
Traubel : ED78i Alceste : Divinities/T ann- 

hauser: Halle... = oe _- . 25/- 





30/- 
él 


Wittrisch, etc. 
DB4400_ Lohengrin : 


Orders under 30/- add 2/6 for postage, etc. 


Overseas, order airmail ; ; remit only when availability confirmed. 


COLLECTORS’ CORNER, 63 MONMOUTH STREET, LONDON, 


ne ee ee eee 


W.C.2 


Telephone: TEMPLE BAR 5614 


Ankunft pet ode *s3 ae 
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DDS 


G2. We ee ee 
CALL AND HEAR 
COMPARATIVE DEMONSTRATIONS 


LONG- PLAYING EQUIPMENT 


We can let you hear the full beauty of the new Decca ‘ L.P.”’ discs. 
Here is the realisation of the gramophile’s dream—full frequency response 
realism, plus an uncanny absence of surface noise. 
WE ARE DEMONSTRATING ‘“ LONG-PLAYING ”’ 
(or ‘* Microgroove ’’ if you prefer /) 
== PICK-UPS by LEAK - DECCA - COSMOCORD -: CONNOISSEUR = 
playing with your favourite amplifier into 
LOUDSPEAKERS IN VARIETY by 
BARKER - MORDAUNT - SOUND SALES - VENTEX 
—=—W HARFEDALE - ROLA - DECCA : GOODMANS : B.T.H : W.B. etc—— 


TWO. NEW ITEMS 
DECCA *« CORNER SPEAKER,’’ a cabinet eee with an extraordinarily 
good frequency response at a reasonable price ... £21.10.0. 


**SOUND REPRODUCTION.” Revised and teat edition of a most 
informative book by G. A. Briggs. 248 pages of interesting reading, price 10/6. 


























) CAM MLE LLL OLE 


Telephone : Gerrard 2089. 





Shop Hours : 9 a.m.—5.30 p.m. Sats. : 9 a.m.—I p.m. 








Musieal 
Renaissance 


No. 2: August (10th) 
Contents include : 
Editorial : *‘ Music and Politics.” 
‘¢ The Truth about Mengelberg’: Part 2 
‘‘ The demise of L’Orchestre des Etidiants, Paris.” 
** Neglected Composers.”” Rey. Basil Viney. 
New American L.P. issues. 
** Great Singers”? : No. 2, Grisi. Anna de Bremont. 
** Dragonetti.”” John Ella. 
Cherubini’s ** Water Carrier.” 
1/- post free. 6 months, 6/- : 
bé3. €8E F ROAD : 


12 months, 12/-. 
LONDON, E.C.1 








It is now possible for us to supply British records, a good 
selection of foreign (French in particular) at reasonable prices, 
high fidelity reproducers and long-playing equipment (on 
either cash or terms). A choice array of second-hand vocal 
and orchestral records is also availab’z. Lists on application. 


NEGLEGTED MASTERPIECES RECORDING CO. 


362 CITY ROAD: LONDON, E.C.1 
Tel. : TER. 7561. Hours: 10.0-5.30 ; Sats. : 10.0-1.0. 
(From Piccadilly and the West End : 19 or 38 bus to the Angel. 


| From Charing Cross (Embankment): 31, 33 or 35 (tram.) 
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Made to 


Measure 


- for Quality 


The size and shape of the sapphire styliat * SAPPHIRE 
present on the market varies very coelioe. STYLUS 

ably . .. a prospective buyer should ensure The, finest needle 
that he is obtaining one with a tip having Trailer and Minia- 
the most practical dimensions. ture 9/5 plus 4/1 


C.S. Neale—DISC Quarterly, Spring 1948 «3 


STARR needles fit record grooves * GEMTIPT 
correctly, every needle tip being A quality sapphire 
examined under the microscope to {4 costs less. 
ensure precisely accurate dimensions, Trailer 6/11 plus 
a to high quality and low surface 3/- p.t. 

no 


Don’t accept another needle—if your **EX!NGTON 
dealer doesn’t stock STARR needles _s ae Ss 
order direct from the address below. Die -& 3/6 p.t. 





essential points .... 
STARR NEEDLES 
7 «+ -+for guality 


STARR BRITISH PRODUCTS 
8 Dartmouth Park Ave., London, N.W.5. Gulliver 1131 

















IF YOU REALLY WANT 


NATURAL SOUND 
REPRODUCTION 


YOU WILL EVENTUALLY BUY A 


BARKER 
LOUDSPEAKER 


FOR THE SAME GOOD REASONS WHICH HAVE 
LED HUNDREDS TO A SIMILAR HAPPY, 
SATISFYING AND LASTING CHOICE 


For the finest clear-cut detail which modern records are able to 
carry, for the clean rendering of really high frequencies off 
acetate and the best commercial pressings, for full well-defined 
bass without boom, the BARKER patent drive and cone are a 
revelation. The secret lies in the critical control of every 
movement at all frequencies, due to these exclusive features 
which are not available anywhere else. 


Londoners may hear it at Davey (EMG), Gramophone Exchange, 
Rogers of Hampstead, Webb’s Radio and other specialists ~ 
good record and radio reproduction. Full details may be had 
to any part of the world by writing to : 


BARKER NATURAL SOUND REPRODUCERS 


BCM/AADU, LONDON, W.C.!I 
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Nusound Products 


HOME-BUILT AMPLIFIER & TELEVISION 
SPECIALISTS 


A QUALITY TRF RADIO FEEDER UNIT 
The feeder unit is a 3-stage wide band TRF, preset to the 
three main stations with single switch control and including 
a gram position. Using two B7G miniature valves and a diode 
output stage this makes a compact unit, size 7 in.-6 in.-24 in. 
COST : £6 10s. 8d. inc. Constructional booklet available. 
Price 1s. 8d. post free. Cost to build, approximately £3 10s. 0d. 


A PRE SET S/HET RADIO FEEDER UNIT 

This is also a very compact unit designed for those who are 
beyond the range of the TRF. Choice of three programmes 
on the MW or LW bands. Single switch control and inc. 
gram position. Size 7 in.-6 in.-24 in. Price : £6 10s. 8d. inc. 

A 84 WATT QUALITY AMPLIFIER 
6 valves inc. matched 6V6 output—3 stages Treble boost and 
Bass boost—2 stage Treble cut—20db neg feedback—Pro- 
vision for radio feeder unit—A real Hi Fi amplifier at the 
reasonable price of 14 gns. complete. 

A 44 WATT QUALITY AMPLIFIER 
Despite its low cost this is a real quality instrument.— 
Includes : 3-stage neg feedback—separate Bass and Treble 
boost controls—Treble cut—Pre-amp stage—Provision Radio 
feeder. Price : 10 gns. complete. Constructional booklet for 
AC or AC/DC model Is. 8d. post free. Complete Kit £8. 


(Please send stamp for leaflet on all our products.) 


136 Wardour Street, London, W.1 


GER 8845 


We stock a full range of speakers, Plups etc. which we will be 
pleased to trate at any time. 


(Shop hours 9 to 5.30 p.m. 9 to 1 p.m. Sat.) 
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+SECOND EDITION NOW OUT! 248 





PAGES! 





SOUND REPRODUCTION 4 


By G. A. Briggs 


REVISED AND ENLARGED, 
WITH 10 NEW CHAPTERS AND 
193 ILLUSTRATIONS INCLUD- 
ING 75 =ENTIRELY NEW 
DIAGRAMS. 


Greatly enlarged, this fascinating 
work contains all the principal 
features from the first edition, addi- 
tional pages on Cabinet Design, 
Disc Recording, Needles and 
Grooves, Pick-ups and Microgrooves 
and new chapters on the following : 


EXPONENTIAL HORNS AND 
MULTIPLE SPEAKERS ~% CABINET 
LINING *% QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 
AIR LOADING *% CROSSOVER NET- 
WORKS *% DIRECTIONAL EFFECTS 
MAGNETIC RECORDING ~% RIBBON 
SPEAKERS % NEEDLE INSPECTION 
SAPPHIRE, TUNGSTEN & DIAMOND 


OBTAINABLE FROM RADIO DEALERS 
BOOKSELLERS OR DIRECT FROM THE 
PUBLISHERS 


Whartedal 
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LOUDSPEAKERS 


By G. A. Briggs 
3rd Edition (4th impression) 
NOW READY ! 
The How and Why of 
Good Reproduction. 


88 PAGES. 
36 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


5 5/3 

™ | Post free) 
Enjoyntent of these books is 
enhanced by the occasional 


flashes of humour now 
expected from Mr. Briggs. 





© WIRELESS WORKS 


BRADFORD ROAD, IDLE, BRADFORD, YORKS 
Telephone : Idle 461 Telegrams : ‘*‘ Wharfdel, Idle, Bradford ’’ 











BRIERLEY RIBBON ano 


For L.P. 


MICROARMATURE PICKUPS 





WRITE FOR DETAILS OF THESE PRODUCTS 


REPRODUCTION OF RECORDS—. 


A technical booklet for those interested in 
the High-Fidelity Reproduction of Records. 


Price 3/6. By post 3/II. 


Obtainable from your local Bookseller, Radio Shop, or direct. 


J. H. BRIERLEY (Gramophones & Recordings) L“ 


46 TITHEBARN STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2 


For 7&3 


AND 2-SPEED MOTOR 





The new acoustical 


TONE CONTROL UNIT 


for owners of Type QA 12 Amplifier (providing 
maximum degree of sharp or gradual slopes from given 
frequencies) is being demonstrated and supplied by 


PETER HILDESLEY Lid. 
73 GROSVENOR STREET, W.1 


also 


The CORNER RIBBON LOUDSPEAKER 


DEMONSTRATIONS BY APPOINTMENT 
Tel: MAYfair 6914 























THE HARTLEY-TURNER 
COMPLETE L.P. SERVICE 


For over a year we have been supplying American high-fidelity enthusiasts 
with the equipment necessary for the nearly perfect reproduction of both 


standard and microgroove records. As a result we are in a unique position 
to give you the most expert and comprehensive service in Britain to-day. 
The Hartley-Turner pick-up, tone-control pre-amplifier, new 14 and 
20 watt amplifiers and the celebrated 215 speaker are ideally suitable 
to reveal the quite exceptional properties of the new reco 


In addition we are stocking the complete e of L.P. records of serious 
music and can send these by post to any in Britain without extra 


charge. 
A full announcement will appear in next month’s issue. Meanwhile 
send to-day for our free catalogue. You must see this before you 
think of spending anything on new equipment. 


H. A. HARTLEY & CO. LTD. 
152 HAMMERSMITH ROAD, LONDON, W.6 








Britain’s Most Attractive 
Music Magazine — 





BALLET ¢ RECORDS 


From Bookstalls and 


Music Shops 
I/- 


August issue now on sale 





Annual Subscription 


6/6 post free 





Dealers are invited to 
send for trial supply. 


ARTHUR UNWIN, 4 FELLOWS RD., LONDON N.W.3 














The GRAMOPHONE 





LONG-PLAYING EQUIPMENT 


Decca 33A. Playing Desk, including xtal. p.u. £8-18-0 
»  33AG. As 33A, but fitted with changeover switch £9-12-0 
» 338. As 33AG, but in leather covered case £12- 1-6 


» 33C. As 33B, but fitted with Decca ffrr p.u. £12- 1-6 
»» 3378. Dual speed model, with interchangeable 

Decca ffrr p.u. £16-16-0 

Acos GP20. Super light weight xtal. p.u. £3-11-5 

» GPI9. L.P. plug-in head for the above £2- 3-4 

Connoisseur dual-speed precision motor £17-18-0 


Garrard and Collaro L.P. motors, etc., will be stocked when released. 
Decca L.P. records sent by post, packing and postage I/- extra. 


ROGERS DEVELOPMENTS CO. 


«¢ Rodevco House ” 
116 Blackheath Road, GREENWICH, S.E.10 


Telegrams : Rodevco Green London 
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THE GRAMOPHONE SHOP 
RECORD SUPPLEMENT 


Subscriptions for the 1950 issue 
of our RECORD SUPPLEMENT 
now being accepted, 8/6 yearly. 
Remittance to The Gramophone, 
49 Ebrington Rd., Kenton, Middlesex 


Che Gramophone Shop, Inc. 


(No branches anywhere) 


18 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK !7, N.Y. 























THE COLLECTORS’ SHOP 


INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS’ AGENCY, LTD. 
20 Newport Court, W.C.2. Phone : GER. 8589 
WE BUY RARE RECORDS OF EVERY SORT. 
HIGHEST PRICES FOR FINE COLLECTORS’ SPECIMENS 
ON G & T, FONOTIPIA, ODEON, BERLINER. 
EARLY MUSIC HALL ARTISTS, OLD RECORD CATALOGUES 
BEFORE 1910. ALSO RARE FOREIGN VOCALS ON 
POLYDOR, ODEON, FRENCH H.M.V., ELECTROLA. 
WE SELL RECORDS OF EVERY SORT. A SUPERB LIBRARY 
OF CONNOISSEUR TREASURES ON ALL FAMOUS MAKES. 
PERIODICAL LISTS FOR U.S.A. AND OVERSEAS COL- 
LECTORS. FOR THE CALLER—A FINE VARIED, AND 
CONSTANTLY CHANGING SELECTION. 





The Gramophone Exchange L“ 


hold the largest stock of fibre-played records in the country. 


® CLASSICAL & OPERATIC only 


Special sections for Collectors Items—Deleti Aut et 
Couplings—and Odd Parts of Complete Works, at moderate 
prices for sale or exchange. 


@ NO LISTS — CALLERS ONLY 


Private collections purchased. Full stocks of all new records kept. 
Every possible accessory. 


121-3 Shaftesbury Avenue - London, W.C.2 
Telephone : TEMPLE BAR 3007 
Hours: 10 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. | o'clock Thursdays. 4 p.m. Saturdays. 




















4 SHOP FOR’ SLIGHTLY 
USED RECORDS 


Catalogue Issued Regularly 


THE DRAWDA HALL BOOKSHOP 


33 HIGH STREET, OXFORD 











MAINSPRINGS 


Wholesale Only 


YY George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. 


OXENHOPE, Near KEIGHLEY 











THE Fidelia LUXURY 9-VALVE 


Features include wide range electronic tone 
control system for both standard and micro- 
«groove recordings. Push Pull triode output 
stage, variable selectivity, infinite impedance 
detector, 3 wavebands 16-50, 190-550, 1,000-2,000 
metres. Audio amplifier response 30-18, 000 cycles. 
Guaranteed 12 months, Price €21 5s. Od. Data 
sheets on request. 

ELECTRO-ACOUSTIC DEVELOPMENTS 
18 BROAD RD., WILLINGDON, SUSSEX 


RADIOGRAM CHASSIS 








H. C. HARRIDGE 
3 Lisle Street, London, W.C.2 


%& Classical and operatic records bought, sold 
and exchanged. 


% Deletions and current issues at moderate 
prices. 


x Regular monthly lists. 


@ CALL, WRITE OR PHONE 
GERRARD 7108 

















“The GRAMOPHONE” 
STROBOSCOPIC SPEED TESTER 


for accurately setting turntable speed 
1/3 post free 
49 EBRINGTON ROAD, KENTON, MIDDLESEX 








ORDER FORM 


THE GRAMOPHONE, 
49 EBRINGTON ROAD, KENTON, MIDDLESEX 





I enclose my subscription for 14s. for one year, post free, 


(BLOCK CAPITALS) 


EE a A eee ee ee ee Kee FL 











QUERY COUPON.—This coupon must be cut 


out and attached to any enquiry, together with 
stamped addressed envelope if a personal reply is 
desired relating to matters editorial or t2chnical. 
It does not refer to display or classified adver- 
tisements. 


Available until August 31st. 









































“SOUND 
REPRODUCTION” 


== _$ by G. A. BRIGGS 


An enlarged and revised second edition of this excellent book 
now available. 
Bound full se pages—193 diagrams—11 new chapters. 
0/6 (II/- post free) 
A limited number - oo copies, bound in real leather and 
embossed gold leaf also available at 
17/6 (18/3 post free) 


CONTENTS 
PART |! 


Size and Shape of 
Analysis of Sound. 
field Sound 
Range and 
and Answers. 
speakers. Air 

ART ll 


P. 
Recording a. Disc Recording. Recording Characteristics. Direct 
Recording. B.B.C. Recording. Needles and Grooves. Distortion and Tracking 
Error. Surface and Motor Noise. Pick-ups. Signal to Noise Ratio. Micro- 
eee Recording. Electronic Sound. Magnetic Recording. Sapphire, 
Tungsten, and Diamond. Needle Inspection. 


All high quality enthusiasts should obtain a copy of this book 
which gives the facts of Sound Reproduction in a way the non- 
technical reader can easily understand. 


Order your copy now — please send cash with order to 


VALLANCE?’S 


VALLANCE & DAVISON LTD. 


144 BRIGGATE, LEEDS I Tel. 29428/9 
and at HARROGATE, SCUNTHORPE & MANSFIELD 
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New Wharfedale Microgroove 
Equaliser and L.S. tone control unit 


Inserted in a Loudspeaker circuit this new tone 
control unit gives a falling characteristic of about 
3 D.B. per octave at 500 C.P.S. upwards. The unit, 
a tapped inductance with a six-position switch, is 
ideal for matching Microgroove recording 
characteristics or for use as a scratch filter on 
worn records. It is recommended for speakers of 
2-16 ohm impedance up to 30 watts. 


Microgroove Equaliser and Price 





























L.S. Tone Control Unit. 
Dimensions : 7” x 4}” x 4}” J 
Weight : 2 lbs. 6 ozs. oy 





MODEL 
M.'G. I. 


WHARFEDALE WIRELESS WORKS 
BRADFORD ROAD, IDLE, BRADFORD, YORKS. 























CITY SALE 
& EXCHANGE Ltd. 


OFFER THE FOLLOWING : 


Dynatron 13 valve ‘ Ether memmemenal , 








Radiogram ... ... £273 Os. Od. 
H.M.V. 8 valve Radiogram, ‘5 waveband, 

Autochange .. . £158 Os. Ild. 
Pye All wave Auto Radicgram - ... £104 8s 10d 
Bush 5 valve All wave +a Garrard 

Changer... _ 68 Guineas 
Philips 5 valve All wave Radiogram, perfect 

order - 22 - 

Pye Pamphonic 25 watt Console “Record 

Reproducer .. ie 39 - 
Decca Long-Playing Record Player ee £i2 Is 6d. 
Trinette Portable Record mpctnaanit A.C. 

only . os “ 20 Guineas 
Decca Nursery Portable Gramophone see £6 19s. 10d. 
Brunswick Portable, Lightweight _... on £7 19s. 6d. 
Ferguson Autochange, T/M. Radiogram _... 32 Guineas 





Any NEW apparatus over £10 supplied under 
OUR INSTALMENT SYSTEM 


Full details will be sent on request 


93-94 FLEET STREET 


Phone : Central 9391 LONDON, E.C.4 








TELEVISION DEMONSTRATIONS DAILY 




















The $5/l0ON— 
Real value for money ! 


** | have tried it out with ome class of record and find the reproduction excellent 

and free from distortion. le the bass is magnificently rendered, it is not out 

proportion and the higher frequencies are better reproduced than in any 

radiogram I have ever heard.... am more than satisfied that it is more than 

adequate to the many purposes for which | hope to use it. It is a far better 

instrument than | ever hoped to possess. My large collection of records acquires 

a new interest and value. | find it very thrilling. | am really very grateful to 

you for providing me with such an excellent instrument at a price possible to me 

Sith my small resources : and you may make whatever use you like of this 
letter, or give my name as a reference. . . .""—Horam, Sussex. 

This, our most popular model, was  prianerily designed for use in a hall 
but has been found to give equally good quality in a medium-sized room. And 
a very important point : the same superlative reproduction is obtained at all 
volume levels. 

The amplifier is constructed on an aluminium chassis size 13} x 53 ins. 
and is ficted with volume 1a tone control and mains on/off switch for use 
on A.C. mains 200-250 voits. 

A 5-valve circuit employing a Hi-Mu HF pentode driver, a phase 
inverter valve and two beam tetrodes in Class ‘‘ A ’’ push-pull delivers nearly 
10 watts undistorted output. The most modern technique provides an un- 
surpassed richness of tone which will delight the ear of the most discriminating. 

The speaker supplied is the renowned Goodmans 12-in. ‘‘ Audiom 60 ”’ 
working in conjunction with a Goodmans high fidelity output transformer— 
the perfect ma 


AC/DC version Individually 

now available £ | 6- | 6-0 constructed and 

at the same price ! guaranteed for a year 
ae with 12-in. speaker 


riage paid to your home 
The testimonial quoted above (and many others) 
may be inspected at our London address. 


SEND FOR BROCHURE “G” 


re CHARLES BRITAIN (RADIO) LTD. 
GS 11 UPPER SAINT MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 
nde (1 minute from Leicester Sq. Stn., up Cranbourn Street) 


TEMple Bar 0545 
Open All Day Saturday Shop Hours : 9 to 6 p.m. (9 to | p.m. Thursday) 
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Orchestras 
HALLE ORCHESTRA 





B.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
PHILHARMONIC SYMPHONY 


es \\ 


The GRAMOPHONE 


can oller you 
this galaxy of superb 
musical talent 


Soloists 





DE LOS ANGELES 


KIRSTEN FLAGSTAD 


JOAN HAMMOND 
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WILLIAM PRIMROSE 
IDA HAENDEL 
JASCHA HEIFETZ 


ORCHESTRA OF NEW YORK MARGHERITA CAROSIO MENUHIN 

BOSTON PROMENADE ORCHESTRA GIGLI GIACONDA DE VITO 

CZECH PHILHARMONIC CHRIST OFF PAU CASALS 

ORCHESTRA SET SVANHOLM WANDA LANDOWSKA 
TITO GOBBI 























USS! BJORLING 
Senrmaters ; . The treasure house 
SIR JOHN BARBIROLLI Pianists of recorded music 
etree eed BACKHAUS “His Master’s Voice” Catalogue 
DE SABATA CORTOT contains full details of all the 
FURTWANGLER EDWIN FISCHER records made by these and many 
KOUSSEVITSKY MYRA HESS other world famous artists. Ask 


RAFAEL KUBELIK 





M OISEIWITSCH 
MOURA LYMPANY 





your local “‘ His Master’s Voice ” 
dealer for a copy, price 1/-, and in 
particular ask to see the H.M.V. 


Organists wee on N Monthly Record Supplements 
which contain all information 
pie ge peng ”" SOLOMON concerning the latest records. 
. MICHELANGELI 


GERAINT JONES 
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